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III.  PRINC.IPIO  nil  LA  PRllNSA  LA  I  INOAMHRK  ;.\N.\ 


By  M.  ('ai)4V.\i,ai)EK  Hole,  Colimihiti  I’nirersitif,  Xetr  York 

(It  in  in  the  nature  oj  an  iinunuallij  happy  coincidence  that  the  follotring  article 
an  the  originn  of  the  Latin  American  jiresn  appearn  for  the  Jirnt  time  on  the  ere  of 
the  axsemhling  of  the  First  Fan  A  merican  Conferenee  of  Journalists  (A /n  il  7  to  Li), 
to  irhom  it  is,  in  a  sense,  dedicated.  Sor  is  it  a  less  happy  eotncidenee  that  Chile 
celebrated  in  Febrnary,  UtJH,  the  Il.'dh  annirersary  of  the  founding  oJ  her  first 
neirspaper,  nor  that  Argentina  adll  celebrate  this  year  the  12.5th  annirersary  of  the 
founding  of  her  first  daily.  This  article  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  ('onfeiencc,  since  it  deals  leith  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  pre.ss  in  the  Latin  .American  countries  and  the  lines  along  which 
they  hare  derelopcd  during  the  past  century.  It  should,  moreover,  he  fruitfully 
sugge.stire  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  clo.ser  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  the  “Fourth 
E.state''  of  the  Americas,  in  everything  which  tends  to  promote  continental  peace, 
friendship,  and  progress. — Edilor’.s  note.) 

(Es  una  feliz  coincideiicia  la  de  que  el  articulo  sobre  el  origen  de  la  prensa  latino- 
nmericana,  que  viene  a  eontinuacion,  aparezea  por  rez  primera  en  visperas  de 
reiinirse  el  Primer  Congreso  Panamericano  de  Periodi.stas,  a  ctiyos  delegados,  en 
rierta  inanera,  estd  dedieado.  )’  no  es  una  coineidencia  menos  feliz  la  de  que  Chile 
hitbiera  celebrado  en  febrero  de  este  aho  el  114“  aniversario  de  la  fundacion  de  su 
primer  /wriodico  y  que  la  .Argentina  e.st6  iMn"  celebrar,  tanibUn  en  este  aho,  el  12,5“ 
attirersario  del  establecimiento  del  iwriodismo  en  esc  pais.  E.ste  articulo  .sera  de 
es/Hrial  interfs  para  los  delegados  de  los  Estados  Unidos  al  mencionado  Congreso, 
imr  el  heeho  de  que  trata  de  las  razones  que  eontribuyeron  a  la  fundacion  de  la  prensa 
en  los  juiises  lationoamerieanos,  asi  eonio  de  las  vias  por  las  cuales  dieha  pren.sa  se  ha 
desarrollado  a  travis  del  ultimo  siglo.  Ademds,  puede  sugerir  ideas  muy  fecundas 
en  cuanto  a  las  imsibilidades  de  una  cooiwracidn  mas  intima,  fun  /nirte  de  los  /mises 
de  .America,  en  todo  lo  que  pueda  contribuir  a  fomentar  la  paz,  la  ami.stad  y  el  progreso 
de  todo  el  continente. — Xota  do  la  Editora.) 

IV^KXK'O,  as  tlie  llrst  city  in  jV^flXK'O,  por  scr  la  priincra 

the  New  World  to  receive  ^ ciudad  del  Nuevo  Mundo 

the  inventions  of  the  Old,  has  (pie  r«‘cil)id  las  invenciones  del 
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the  (listiiictioii  of  liaviuji  usimI  the 
first  priiitiiij'  press  installed  in  the 
Western  llemispliere.  ft  was  in 
1531)  that  tills  f(»r(‘rnnner  of  tin* 
modern  linotype  r»*aehed  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  New  Spain,  hut  for  nearly 
two  centuries  thereafter  it  was 
utilized  only  for  turninj;  out  hooks 
and  pamphlets.  The  first  Mexi¬ 
can  periodical  was  a  monthly  jja- 
zi'tte,  eilited  hy  Francisco  .Saha- 
{'un  lie  Arevalo,  and  issued  from 
172.S  to  1731).  Xo  daily  papers 
appeared  until  1805.  when  both 
the  Itiarid  «/c  Mex'uo  and  the 
If  'mno  de  Vnavruz  were  founded. 
Amon^  the  interesting  records  of 
Latin  American  journalism  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  of  the  early 
Mexican  press  for  freedom. 

From  Mexico  a  printing  press 
was  taken  to  Lima  in  1584.  (Vr- 
tain  news  sheets  printed  on  this 
jiress  are  dated  151)4,  hut  these 
could  hardly  he  called  newspa- 
peivi.  Kl  Mtreurio  Peniaito,  au¬ 
thorized  in  171)1,  ajipears  as  the 
earliest  jieriodical.  The  oldest 
Peruvian  paper  now  issued  is  El 
('omercio  of  Lima,  founded  in 
1839. 


Brazil  can  claim  the  honor  of 
publishing  the  oldest  paper  in 
South  America,  0  Diarlo  de 
Fernambiico,  established  in  1825. 
This  is  only  two  years  older, 
however,  than  the  Jornal  do 
('ommercio  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  and 
El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  for 
both  were  founded  in  1827. 
Brazil  celebrated  in  1908  the 
hundredth  anniversarv  of  the 


Viejo,  tiene  ladistincion  de  haber 
establecido  la  primera  imprenta 
ipie  se  instalo  cn  el  hemisferio 
occidental.  Este  precursor  de 
nuestro  linotipo  modi'rno  lh‘g6 
a  la  capital  de  Xueva  Espaha  en 
el  aho  de  1539,  pero  por  cerca  de 
dos  siglos  se  utilizo  unicamente 
para  imprimir  libros  y  folletos. 
El  primer  periodico  mexicano  fue 
una  gaceta  mensual  editada  por 
Francisco  Sahagiin  de  Arevalo 
(pie  se  publico  de  1728  a  1739. 
Los  diarios  no  aparecieron  sino 
hasta  1805,  epocu  en  que  se 
fundaron  tanto  el  IHaro  de  Mexi¬ 
co  como  el  Diario  de  Veracruz. 
Entre  los  interesantes  archivos 
del  periodismo  en  la  America 
Latina  se  encuentra  la  historia 
de  la  lucha  ile  la  antigua  prensa 
mexicana  por  su  libertad. 

En  1584  se  llevo  una  imprenta 
de  Mexico  a  Lima,  ('iertas  hojas 
de  |)eri6dico  salidas  de  esta  ini- 
prenta  estan  fechadas  en  el  afio 
de  1594,  pero  a  estas  no  se  les 
podria  llamar  verdaderamente 
periodicos.  El  Mercurio  Peruano 
autorizado  en  1791  es  el  primer 
periodico  propiamente  dicho,  pero 
el  periodico  peruano  mas  viejo 
ipie  se  publica  actualmente  es-  El 
Comercio  de  Lima,  fundado  en 
1839. 

('abe  al  Brasil  el  honor  de 
publicar  el  periodico  que  tiene 
mas  antigiiedad  en  la  America 
del  Sur:  0  Diario  de  Pernambuco, 
establecido  en  1825,  el  cual,  sin 
embargo,  es  unicamente  dos  ahos 
mils  viejo  que  el  Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  y  El 
Mercurio  de  Valparaiso  pues  am- 
bos  fueron  fundados  en  1827.  En 
1908  Brasil  celebro  el  centenario 
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fountiiiif;  of  its  iii-st  newspaper, 
the  (iavtUi  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Alfredo  de 
('arvallio  jiiihlished  a  hook  on  the 
early  papei-s  of  Brazil. 

Only  sparse  records  are  avail¬ 
able  of  the  first  periodicals  in 
most  of  the  Latin-Ainerican 
countries.  The  distinguished 
('hilean  hihliographer,  Dr.  dose 
Torihio  Medina,  of  Santiago  de 
('Idle,  has  |)ul)lished  invaluahle 
works  on  the  history  of  printing 
in  Latin  America,  and  his  re¬ 
searches  offer  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  compilation  of  records  on 
the  periodical  jiress  of  each 
country. 

A  comjiaratively  recent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  interest  in  this  field 
is  the  work  of  h'rancisco  Xiinez 
on  “lai  Evolucion  del  Periodismo 
en  ('osta  Rica,”  which  traces  the 
development  of  journalism  in 
that  country  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  in  the  Xoficiero  I^ni- 
vemal  at  San  dose  in  1S33. 

Cuba’s  first  newsi)a[)er  was 
Kl  Pa  pel  Periodica,  foumled  in 
Havana  in  1790.  The  Diario  de 
la  Marina,  which  dates  from 
1832,  is  the  oldest  existing  jiaper 
on  the  island.  In  Panama  the 
oldest  paper  is  La  Extrella  de 
Panama,  founded  in  1849.  Prob¬ 
ably  none  of  the  other  jiajiers 
published  at  the  present  time  in 
Latin  America  antedate  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  the  greater  number  were 
founded  in  the  twentieth. 


de  la  fundacion  de  su  primer 
periodico,  la  (lactfa  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Fue  en  esa  epoca 
cuando  el  Dr.  Alfredo  Carvalho 
escribio  un  libro  sobre  los  pri- 
meros  periodicos  del  Brasil. 

Son  escasos  los  datos  quo  se 
piualen  obteiier  acerca  de  los 
primeros  peritalicos  de  la  mayor 
parte  de  las  naciones  de  la 
America  Latina.  El  distinguido 
biblmgrafo  de  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Dr.  dose  T(»ribio  Meilina,  ha 
publicado  libros  de  valor  ina- 
preciable  sobre  la  historia  de  la 
tipografi'a  en  la  America  Latina, 
y  sus  investigaciones  nos  pro- 
porcionan  una  base  sdlida  de 
donde  partir  para  la  recopilacion 
de  datos  sobre  las  publicaciones 
periodicas  de  cada  pais. 

Tn  ejemplo  relativamente 
rcciente  del  interes  (pie  se  ba 
despertado  en  (*ste  asunto  es  la 
obra  de  Francisco  Xuhez  titulada 
“La  Evolucicni  del  Periodismo  en 
Costa  Rica”  la  dial  sigue  el  cui’so 
del  desarrollo  del  periodismo  en 
este  pais  desde  1833,  epoca  de 
su  principio  en  el  Xoficiero  [Uni¬ 
versal  de  vSan  dose. 

El  primer  periodico  de  Cuba 
fue  El  Pa  pel  Periodico  fundado 
en  la  Ilabana  en  1790.  El  Diario 
de  la  Marina  fundado  en  1832 
es  el  peri()dico  nnis  antiguo  cjue 
existe  actualmente  en  la  isla. 
El  perii'xlico  mas  antiguo  de  Pa¬ 
nama  es  La  Estrella  de  Panama 
fundado  en  1819.  Probablemente 
ninguno  de  los  otros  periodicos 
(pie  se  publican  ahora  en  la 
America  Latina  antedatan  la  ul¬ 
tima  parte  del  siglo  diecinueve  y 
el  mayor  mimero  de  ellos  se  esta- 
blecieron  en  el  siglo  veinte. 
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(lUatoniMla  was  the  fourth 
Latin  American  city  to  have  a 
printiii"  press,  and  the  lirst  (Vn- 
tral  American  city  to  have  a 
newspaper,  the  Gacela  <l(  Guate¬ 
mala  appearinj;  in  ISOl. 

Much  of  interest  might  l)e 
written  of  tlie  early  papers  in 
tlie  northern  countries  of  South 
America,  where  material  difricul- 
ties  hindered  the  development  of 
journalism.  The  story  of  the 
pxd)lication  of  El  Sematiario  de 
hi  XiKva  Granada  involves  a 
coidlict  of  savants  with  poli¬ 
ticians.  Nueva  Valencia,  too, 
had  its  troubled  and  hrief-lived 
papei-s. 

The  River  Plate  countries, 
through  favoring  circumstances, 
have  published  more  material  on 
the  history  of  their  periodical 
press  than  have  otlxer  parts  of 
Latin  America.  For  geographi¬ 
cal  and  historical  reasons,  the 
joxirnalism  of  Montevideo  has 
been  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  lirst 
paper  in  Uruguay  was  a  bilingual 
sheet,  Tm  Estrella  del  Sur  or  The 
Southern  Star,  published  by  the 
Fnglish  during  their  occupation 
in  1807.  The  first  national  paper 
was  the  Gar.etn  de  Montevklen, 
founded  in  1810. 

The  brief  survey  of  the  press 
of  Argentina  which  appeal’s  below 
is  a  condensed  thesis,  prepared 
from  histories  of  Ai-gentine  litera¬ 
ture,  from  reconls  and  facsimile 
volumes  of  the  (*arly  .Xi’gi'utine 
sheets,  and  from  a  study  of 


(luatemala  fue  la  cuarta  ciudad 
de  la  America  Latina  en  tener 
una  imprenta  y  la  primera  en  la 
America  Central  en  publicar  un 
periodico,  pues  la  Gaceta  de  Gua¬ 
temala  vio  la  luz  en  1801. 

Se  podn'an  escribir  muchos 
detalles  interesantes  sobre  los 
primeros  periodicos  de  las  na- 
ciones  nortenas  de  la  America 
ilel  Sur,  donde  dificultades  <le 
importancia  embarazaron  el  des- 
arrollo  del  periodismo;  como  por 
ejemplo,  la  historia  de  la  publi- 
cacion  de  El  Semanario  de  la 
Xuem  Granada  descubre  un  con- 
flicto  entre  sabios  y  politicos,  y 
tambien  Xueva  Valencia  tuvo 
sus  periodicos  de  corta  y  turbu¬ 
lent  a  vida. 

Los  palses  del  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
favorecidos  por  las  circunstancias, 
ban  dado  a  luz  datos  mas  abun- 
dantes  sobre  la  historia  de  sus 
impresos  periodicos  que  cual(|uier 
()tro  pals  «le  la  America  Latina. 

Debido  a  razones  geogralicas  e 
historicas,  el  periodismo  de  Mon¬ 
tevideo  ha  estado  Intimamente 
relacionado  con  el  de  Buenos 
Aires.  El  primer  perioxlico  de 
Urugua}’  fue  una  hoja  bilingiie 
llamada  La  Estrella  del  Sur  o 
The  Southern  Star,  publicada  por 
los  ingleses  durante  su  ocupacion 
de  la  ciudad  en  1807.  El  primer 
periodico  nacional  fue  la  Gaceta 
de  Montevideo  fundada  en  1810. 

El  breve  resumen  del  perio¬ 
dismo  en  la  Argent  ina,  (jue  aparece 
a  continuacion,  es  una  tesis  con- 
densada  (lue  se  preparo  consul- 
tando  las  historias  de  la  literatura 
Argentina,  los  archivos  y  volume- 
nes  faosimilares  de  antiguas  hojas 
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ropiTSiMitativc  iiowspajx'i’s  pui)-  <l(*  pi'i-iodicos  argent inos,  y  es- 
lisliod  in  liuiMins  Aires  to-day.  tudiando  los  periddicos  niiis  iin- 

portantes  (pie  se  pnhlican  hoy 
di'a  en  la  Argentina. 

TllK  PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPCBLIC 
LA  PRENSA  PERIODK'A  EN  LA  REPCBLK'A  ARGENTINA 


In  the  first  year  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  eentiiry  an  Argentine  olfi- 
eer  eoneeived  the  projeet  of 
starting  a  newspaper  in  the  eity 
of  Buenos  Aires.  That  port  in 
IS(H)  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
Viee-Royalty  of  La  Plata,  and  it 
had  gaine«l  more  reputation  for  its 
eoinineree  than  itseulture. 

('ol.  Franeiseo  Antonio  (’a- 
hello  y  Mesa,  who  was  ainhitious 
to  bring  out  the  first  periodieal  in 
Buenos  Aires,  had  aecpiired  a 
taste  f«*r  journalism  in  the  ofliee 
of  the  Me/rurlo  Permino  of  Lima, 
lie  presented  a  formal  and  flat¬ 
tering  petition  to  the  Vieeroy  of 
La  Plata,  the  Marciuis  de  Aviles, 
for  tlie  e.xelusive  privilege  of 
publishing  a  newspaper,  of  whieh 
he  offered  a  sample  page. 

Apparently  the  time  was  ripe 
for  such  a  projeet.  The  Vieeroy 
])roni])tly  gave  the  desired  per¬ 
mission.  and  forwarded  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  ('onsulate,  with 
a  recommi'mlation  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  publication  he  given  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance.  The  Spanish 
authorities  received  this  recpiest 
favorably,  even  enthusiastically, 
and  offeretl  the  use  of  their 
lil)rarv  to  the  eontrihutoi’s,  whom 
the  editor  j)rop»»sed  to  organize 
under  the  name.  “Patriotic,  Lit- 


En  el  primer  ano  del  siglo  dieei- 
nueve  un  ofieial  argentino  eonei- 
hid  el  preneeto  de  puhliear  un 
periddieo  en  Buenos  Aires,  ([ue 
(“ra,  en  ISOO,  el  eentro  del  Virrei- 
nato  Espahol  de  la  Plata,  y  mas 
reputado  por  su  eom(‘rei<t  (pie  pt)r 
su  eultura. 

El  conuiel  Franeiseo  Antonio 
Cahello  y  Mesa  <piien  t(*iua  el 
propdsito  de  dar  a  luz  el  primer 
periddieo  de  Buenos  Aires,  hahi- 
endo  tornado  apego  al  periodisnu) 
en  las  ofiednas  del  Mercnrlo  Peru- 
atiO  de  Lima,  ])resentd  una  peti- 
eidn  formal  y  lisonjera  al  Virrey 
de  la  Plata,  Marques  de  Aviles, 
pidiendole  el  privilegio  exclusive) 
de  puhliear  un  periddieo  seme- 
jante  a  la  pagina  de  muestra  (jue 
envid  con  la  peticidn. 

Aparentemente  el  tiempo  era 
propicio  para  el  proyeeto  pues  el 
Virrey  otorgd  sin  dilaeidn  el  |)er- 
miso  deseado  y  envid  la  peticidn 
al  Consulado  Ileal,  con  la  reco- 
mendacidn  de  epic  se  le  diera  a  hi 
puhlicacidn  proyectada  ayuda 
liberal.  Las  autoridades  espii- 
nolas  acogieron  con  favor  y  aun 
con  entusiasmo  dicha  peticidn  y 
ofrecieron  el  uso  de  su  hiblioteca 
a  los  escritores,  a  epiienes  el  editor 
se  proponfa  organizar  hajo  el 
nomhre  ele  “Sociedad  Patridtica, 
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erarv,  and  Economic  Society,’’ 
followinj;  a  plan  of  similar  socie¬ 
ties  that  then  flourished  in  Spain 
and  in  Peru.' 

The  only  printinji  pn‘ss  in 
liuenos  Aires  was  the  fmprenta 
»le  los  Xinos  Expositos,  owned  hy 
the  Spanish  Government,  ft  had 
been  hroujiht  to  the  port  from 
('ordoha  where  it  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  desuit  brotherhood 
and  abandoned  u|>on  their  ex|)id- 
sion.  This  press,  then  used  only 
for  printing  ttccasional  theoh»j;ical 
treatises  and  almanacs  for  the 
benefit  of  charitable  institutions, 
('olonel  Gabello  pniposed  to 
utilize. 

'Phe  preliminary  arranj;ements 
for  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
be<;un  in  fSdO.  were  completed 
the  folh»win<i  s|)rin‘!:.  \Ve<lnes- 
day,  the  fst  of  April.  ISDf,  saw 
the  app(“arance  of  the  Tt'letirafo 
Mervaiitll,  which  bore  the  sub¬ 
title.  “Rural,  Politico,  Economico 
e  llistoriofirafo  del  Rf«»  de  la 
Plata.”  -  Under  the  name  was  a 
Latin  verse,  followed  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  translation,  to  this  effect: 

To  the  innocent  in  chains 

('omes  hope  with  counsel  and  caress; 

The  bruising  iron  clangs  at  his  feet, 

Hut  he  sings,  assured  of  final  justice.^ 

‘  “  La  Literatura  Art!t'iitina”  |K)r  Kicanlo  Knjas, 
Tonio  III,  p.  179. 

»  Telegrafo  .Vercaiilil  ( Keproduot-ion  Facsiniilar 
dirigida  por  In  Junta  de  Uistoria  y  XuiuisniiUiea 
.\merieana,  1914),  p.  31. 

•  Ibid.  p.  31. 


Literaria  y  Economica,”  conforme 
la  costumbre  en  Espaha  y  Peru.' 

Lti  unica  impreiita  en  Buenos 
Aires  era  la  Imprenta  de  los  Nines 
Expositos  pertenecienteal  Gobier- 
no  espahol,  la  cuid  se  habla  trans- 
ladado  a  ese  puerto,  desde  ('dr- 
doba,  en  tlonde  habia  side  iiis- 
talada  por  los  hermanos  jesuitas 
y  despues  abandonada,  cuando 
estos  fueron  expulsados.  La 
citatla  impnaita,  (pie  entonces  se 
usaba  unicamente  para  imprimir 
al«;uno  (pie  otro  tratado  teol(')"ico 
o  almana(pie  para  las  institu- 
ciones  de  caridad,  fue  la  (pie  se 
propuso  utilizar. 

En  ISOO  se  principiaron  los 
trabajos  pn'liminares  para  la  pu- 
blicaci(Ui  del  periiKlico,  los  cuales 
se  conchiyeron  en  la  primav(‘ra 
sijjuiente,  teniemh* como  irsultiido 
(pie  el  miercoh's  primero  de  abril 
de  ISOl  viera  la  entrada  al  imintht 
del  Teleijnifo  Meratnfil  el  cual 
ttuii'a  el  subtftulo  de  “Rural, 
Politico,  Economico  e  llistoritV 
fjrafo  del  Rfo  de  la  Plata.”-  De- 
bajo  del  nombre  se  encontraban 
linos  vei’sos  latinos,  seguidos  por 
su  traduccitm  en  espanol,  los 
cualos  son  como  sigue: 

*A1  inoceiite  tiuc  sujeta  la  cadoiia 

La  c.speraiiza  aconseja  y  acaricia, 

Li)  hiere  el  hierro  (lue  a  sus  plaiitas 
.stioiia, 

Ma.s  el  canta  seguro  dc  jiistieia.* 

•  “  Lu  literature  urgentina,”  [Ktr  Kicardo  Kojas, 
tomo  III,  p.  179. 

t  Telegrafo  Mtrcantil.  (reproduecion  faesimilar 
dirigida  por  la  Junta  de  Uistoria  y  X umisniat ica 
.\mericana,  1914),  p.  31. 

•  .\1  traducir  fsta  y  las  demas  citas  en  este  artl- 
eulo  del  ingles  al  espailol,  no  hubo  tieni|)o  de  eon- 
seguir  de  las  diferentes  (uentes  los  testos  originales. 

•  TtUgrafo  MercanlH  (repriHluceion  faesimilar 
dirigida  pur  la  Junta  ile  Uistoria  y  XuniisimUiea 
-Imerieana,  1914)  p.  31. 
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This  was  hut  a  faint  echo  of 
the  spirit  that  had  led  to  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and 
France,  yet  it  was  significant. 

In  an  article  on  his  plan  for  the 
publication  of  the  TeUtjrafo  Mer- 
eantil,  the  editor  referred  to  the 
existence  at  that  time  »tf  three 
newspapers  each  in  the  cities  of 
Mexico  and  Lima,^  and  his  desin* 
to  bring  similar  advantages  to 
the  people  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Moreover,  lie  confessed  to  still 
greater  ambitions: 

I  was  anxious  to  i)ut  Kuenos  .Vires 
on  a  par  with  tiie  most  eultivated 
nations  of  Europe.  *  *  *  I  wanted 

to  do  a  serviee  to  God,  to  tlie  King,  and 
to  the  .Argentine  Provinces.® 

ClIARACTEU  OF  THE  FIRST  ARCEX- 
TINE  NEWSPAPER 

Though  nothing  in  the  name  or 
subtitle  of  the  Tele<irafo  ^f^r- 
caiitil  indicated  a  connection  with 
literature,  its  first  number  is 
notable  for  its  publication  of  an 
ode  to  the  Parana  River,  by 
Manuel  Jose  de  Labarden,  the 
outstanding  Argentine  poet  of 
his  day: 

•Viigust  Paraiiil,  sacred  river. 
Illustrious  first-born  of  the  ocean.* 

This  ])oem  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  hymn.  It  is  still  read 
with  pride  by  Argentinians  and 
ranked  as  the  noblest  work  of  its 
author. 

*  Ttligtafo  MercantU,  p.  .I. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  19. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  34-37. 


Ksto  era  iinicamente  tin  eco 
debil  del  espfritu  cpie  habfa  ani- 
mado  la  revolucion  en  los  F^s- 
tados  I'nidos  y  FTancia,  mas,  .sin 
embargo,  era  significativo. 

Kn  tin  artfculo  .sobre  su  plan 
para  la  publicacion  del  TeJeijrafo 
Mercautil  el  editor  se  referfa  a  la 
exist encia  de  tres  period icos  en 
Mexico  y  tres  en  Lima  en  a(|uella 
epoea,^  y  hablaba  de  su  de.seo  de 
ofrecer  las  mismas  ventajas  a  los 
habitantes  de  Buenos  Aires:  no 
contento  con  esto,  confesaba  am- 
bicionar  aiin  rniis,  segun  se  ve 
en  lo  siguiente: 

Kstaba  ansioso  de  iioner  a  lJuenos 
■Vires  a  la  jiar  de  las  naeiones  mas 
eultas  de  Eurojia.  .  .  .  Yo  deseaba 
servir  a  mi  Ditis,  a  mi  Rev  y  a  las  jiro- 
vincias  .Vrgentinas.® 

CAR.U’TER  DEL  PRIMER  PERIODICt) 
ARGEXTIXO 

Aunque  nada  en  el  tftulo  o 
subtftulo  del  Teleiirafu  Mercan- 
fil  indicaba  ninguna  relacion 
con  la  literatura,  sin  embargo 
su  primer  ejemplar  es  notable 
por  la  publicacion  de  una  oda 
al  Rio  Parana  escrita  por  Manuel 
Jo.se  lie  Labarden  el  poeta  argen- 
tina  mas  famoso  de  aquel  en- 
tonces. 

-Vugusto  Parana  rio  sagrado 
Primogenito  Ilustre  del  Oceano.® 

li^ste  poema  tiene  el  caracter  de 
un  himno  triunfal,  y  aim  lo  leen 
con  orgullo  los  argentinos  y 
ocupa  un  lugar  entre  las  obras 
mas  grandiosas  del  autor. 

•  Teligrafo  MercantU,  p.  b. 

‘  idem,  p.  19. 

•  idem,  pp.  34-37. 
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A  k(‘(*u  ii\vnk(*ninj;  to  tlu* 
j;raii(l(*ur  of  the  Panina  Hirer 
and  to  the  beauties  of  other 
natural  features  of  the  La  Plata 
country  had  come  with  the  visits 
of  Spanish  explorers  in  the  closin'; 
years  of  tlie  ei‘;lit(‘enth  century. 
A  desire  for  the  expression  of  this 
aroused  interest  accounted  in 
part  for  the  welcome  {;iven  the 
Teletjrnfo  MercanfU. 

('olonel  C'abello  showed  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  field  by  lindinj; 
contributors  and  subscribers  from 
tlie  very  be‘;innin<;.  A  modern 
critic  says  that  the  ('olonel  '*es- 
taldisiied  premiums  for  the  col¬ 
laborators  witli  the  skill  of  a 
proprietor  of  a  Yankee  periodical 
of  to-day."  ^  Amon{;  tlie  con¬ 
tributions  for  which  ho  offered 
money  were  ‘•collections  of  in- 
edited  papers  containing  material 
on  the  ancient  foundation  of 
cities,  towns,  convents,  semi¬ 
naries,  etc.";  ‘‘articles  from 

thinkei’s  on  the  followin';  themes: 
How  will  the  Argentine  Provinces 
pro';ress  mostf  1,  in  commerce; 
2,  in  a‘;riculture;  3,  in  industry; 
4,  in  population;  o,  in  navi<;a- 
tion;  0,  in  culture.”  *  The 

breadth  of  this  program,  em¬ 
bracing  the  past  and  future 
interests  of  the  locality,  estab¬ 
lished  a  journalistic  precedent 
that  is  still  followed. 

The  call  for  serious  contribu¬ 
tions  naturally  appealed  to  his¬ 
torians,  geographers,  and  econo- 

llisturiu  <lv  la  l.iterutura  Argentina.  |N>r  (iarcuk 
Velloso,  p.  »1. 

*  l.a  Literatura  Argetitina,  |H>r  Kk-anlo  liiijas, 
Tuiuu  III,  p.  17U. 


Con  las  visitas  de  exploradores 
espaholes  cn  los  illtimos  anos 
tlel  siglo  tlieciocho,  se  habfa  des- 
pertado  la  admiracion  profunda 
])or  la  majestad  del  Hfo  Parana 
y  por  labelleza  de  las  otras  gran- 
dezas  naturales  de  la  region  de 
La  Plata.  El  deseo  de  expresar 
e.ste  interes  creciente  fue  una  de 
las  causas  de  la  entusiasta  aco- 
gida  (|ue  recibid  el  Ttlecjnifo 
Mercantil. 

El  coronel  Cabello  tlemostrd 
(|ue  se  daba  cuenta  exacta  de  la 
situacidn,  obteniendo  escritores  y 
subscriptores  desde  un  principio. 
Cn  cn'tico  moderno  dice  (|Ue  el 
coronel  “establecid  [iremios  para 
sus  colaboradores  con  la  habili- 
dad  de  un  propietario  de  algun 
periddico  Yaiujui  de  hoy  en  dia.”" 
Entre  las  contribuciones  para  las 
cuales  ofreci'a  dinero  se  encontra- 
ban  “colecciones  de  escritos  inedi- 
tos  (jue  versaran  sobre  fundacidn 
de  antiguas  ciudades,  poblaciones 
conventos.  seminarios,  etc.”;  “ar- 
ticulos  de  pensadores,  sobre  los 
siguientes  temas:  i  Cdmo  progres- 
saran  mas  las  provincias  argen- 
tinas?  1)  en  comercio;  2)  en  ag- 
ricultura;  3)  en  industria;  4)  en 
poblacidn;  5)  en  navegacidn;  (i) 
en  policla.”*  La  extension  de 
este  programa,  cpie  abarcaba  los 
intereses  pasatlos  y  futuros  de  la 
localidatl,  establecid  un  precedente 
period istico  que  aiin  se  emula. 

La  demanda  de  articulos  series, 
naturalmente,  tuvo  buena  acogida 
entre  los  historiadores,  gedgrafos 

’  “  Ilisturia  de  la  literatura  argenlina,”  jK)r  Oarcia 
Velloso,  p.  91. 

•“  I.a  literatura  argentina,”  (air  Kieardo  Koj:is 
toino  III,  p.  179. 
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mists,  whose  articles  l)rouf;ht  at 
least  a  local  fame  in  the  pa"es  of 
the  Teleorafo  Mercaiitil.  But 
there  was  lighter  material  olfenal, 
too.  Dominjjo  Azcuenaga  eon- 
trihuted  humorous  vei'se.  llis 
clever  fahles,  ‘“The  Sick  Monk” 
and  “The  Parrot  and  the  Owl” 
had  a  touch  of  cynical  philosophy. 
The  editor  himself  puhlished  orig¬ 
inal  verse,  reflecting  on  the  habits 
ami  ethics  of  the  people  of  Buenos 
Aires.  He  had  less  diplomacy 
than  enterprise,  and  he  was  ready 
t(»  settle  <lisputati4»ns  with  a  duel, 
when  his  mughhors  expressed 
their  resentment  of  his  criticisms. 


The  wide  range  of  std)jects 
ct*vered  hy  the  Tdefjrafo  Mn-- 
rnutil  |)(Tmitted  the  paper  to  he 
truthfidly  described  as  “miscel¬ 
lany.”  History,  news,  and  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  one-column  pages 
(only  the  last  issues  in  the  second 
year  of  the  publication  had  two- 
column  jiages)  preceded  market 
(luotations  on  honey,  Paraguay 
tea,  and  other  local  products. 
The  items  from  Europe  were 
irregular  and  months  old,  hut 
they  were  no  less  eagerly  read 
than  to-day’s  news  hot  from  the 
cable  or  radio. 


Colonel  Cahelh*  issued  his 
paper  twic(*  a  week,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  At  fii“st  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  S  pages;  later  there  were 


y  economistas.  ((uienes  athpiirfan 
cuand(»  menos  fama  local  al  apa- 
recer  sus  artfculos  en  las  paginas 
del  Tdeijrafo  Mercaiitil.  Tamhien 
se  contrihuyd  con  artfculos  de 
genero  iniis  ligero.  Domingo  Az- 
cuenaga  contrihuyd  con  versos 
humorfsticos.  .Sus  inteligentes 
fahulas  ‘“El  Monje  Enfermo”  y 
‘“El  Papaga}'!)  y  la  Lechuza” 
tienen  un  potjuito  de  Hlosorffa 
cfnica.  El  editor  misnu*  publico 
poesfas  originales  (pie  censurahan 
las  costumhres  y  etica  de  la  gc'ute 
de  Buenos  Aires.  .Su  di|)lomacia 
era  algo  inferior  a  su  empuje, 
pues  siempre  estaha  list»t  a  arre- 
glar  disputas  por  medio  de  duelos 
cuando  sus  compatriotas  expresa- 
han  resentimiento  por  sus  crfticas. 

La  multitud  de  asuntos  (pie  en- 
trahan  (Mi  la  formacidn  del  Tele- 
ijrafo  Mercantil  hieieron  (pn*  fiuM'a 
llamado  con  justicia  ‘“misci'hi- 
lUMi.”  Historia,  noticias  y  litera- 
tura  pr(*c('dfan  a  los  precios  c«»- 
rrientes  de  la  miel,  hierha  mate  y 
otros  productos  locales,  en  la 
ilnica  columna  de  las  paginas  de 
este  permtlico  (pues  s()lo  las  ulti¬ 
mas  tiradas  en  el  segundo  ano  de 
su  publicacidn  constahan  de  dos 
columnas).  Los  sucesos  de  Eu- 
ropa  se  puhlicahan  con  irr(*gulari- 
dad  meses  despues  de  su  aconte- 
cimiento,  pero  esto  no  ohstaha 
para  (pie  fuesen  lefdos  con  la 
misma  avidez  (pie  las  noticias 
actuales  traiismitidas  inmediata- 
mente  por  cable  o  telegraffa  sin 
hilos. 

El  coronel  Ca hello  puhlicaha 
su  piM'ic'xlico  dos  vec(*s  por  sema- 
na,  los  miercoles  y  los  sahados. 
Este  periodico  constaha  primero 
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Ifi.  the  form  and  pa};in"  of  tlie 
sheets  hein<;  like  those  of  a  hook. 
The  suhseription  priee  was  2  pesos 
per  month  in  Bnenos  Aires,  and  .3 
pesos  in  Peru  ami  ('hile.  Buenos 
Aires  alone  furnished  li)9.suhserih- 
ers,  hut  it  must  he  admitted  that 
a  number  of  these  were  the  eon- 
trihutoi’s. 

When  the  Tdeijrafo  .]Ufr(tiifiI 
was  little  m<»re  than  a  year  old, 
certain  Spanish  authorities  smart- 
in*;  under  the  plain  speakin*;  of 
the  editor,  he{;an  t»)  plan  the 
execution  of  the  paper,  rnder- 
standin"  that  his  free  references 
t<»  hi*;!!  marriage  fees  and  pn*- 
valent  immorality  were  alxmt  to 
cost  him  his  j\>urnal.  Colonel 
('ahello  (Mided  its  existence  on 
October  17.  1S(I2.  p!d)lishin‘;  as 
its  “swan  son*;''  a  sharj)  diatribe 
a};ainst  h*cal  conditi<»ns.‘' 


The  founder  of  the  Telegmfo 
MercaiitH  had  the  satisfaction, 
however,  of  seein*;  that  the  news¬ 
paper  he  had  projected  into  the 
life  of  the  Argentine  colony  had 
met  so  definite  a  need  that  its 
place,  was  immediately  filled  by 
another  periodical,  established 
under  the  direction  of  Manuel 
Belgrano,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Consulate.  This  received  the 
safe  title  of  K1  Sewanar'io  dc 
Agricvltura,  Industria  y  Cnmer- 
cio.  Its  editor  avoided  dangerous 

'  nistoria  de  la  Literatura  Argentina,  Oarcia 
Velloso,  p.  92. 


do  8  paginas  y  despues  de  l(i, 
siendo  su  apariencia  semejante 
a  la  de  un  libro.  El  precio  de 
la  subscripcidn  era  de  dos  pesos 
al  mes  en  Buenos  Aires  y  tres 
pesos  en  Peru  y  Chile.  Solo 
en  Buenos  Aires  contaba  con  1.79 
suscriptores,  pero  es  bueno  men- 
cionar  que  muchos  de  ellos  eran 
escritores  del  peridtiico. 

Cuantlo  el  Tdeyrafo  MercautU 
tem'a  algo  mas  de  un  ano,  ciertas 
autoridades  espanolas,  irritadas 
por  la  frampieza  de  los  ctnnen- 
tari(*s  del  editor,  empezaron  a  tra- 
mar  la  destruecion  del  periodico, 
Ctm  plen<»  conocimiento  de  que 
su  ilimitada  franqueza  al  referirse 
a  la  inmoralidad  reinante  y  a 
los  crecidos  derechos  tpie  cobra- 
ban  en  lo  referente  a  casamiento.s, 
le  iban  a  costar  su  pt'riddictt,  el 
cttronel  Cabelh*  le  di»7  fin  el  17  de 
octubre  de  1802,  publicando  coino 
su  “canto  de  cisne”  una  diatrihn 
cortante  contra  las  condiciones 
locales.* 

Sin  embargo,  el  fundador  del 
Tdeyrafo  Mercantil  tuvo  la  satis- 
faccidn  de  ver  que  el  peridtiico 
(pie  el  habia  introducido  en  la 
vida  de  la  colonia  argentina  hahfa 
satisfecho  una  necesidad  tan  bien 
definida,  que  otro  peridtiico,  esta- 
blecido  bajo  la  direccidn  do  Ma¬ 
nuel  Belgrano,  secretario  del 
('onsulado  Real,  lo  substituyd 
inmediatamente.  Este  nuevo  pe- 
riddico  fue  bautizado  con  el  nom- 
bre  p(»co  peligroso  de  Et  Semanario 
de  Ayriciiltiira,  Industria  y  Co- 

•“ nistoria  de  la  Literatura  Argentina,”  por 
Uarcia  Velloso,  p.  92. 
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topics  hy  discussin"  economic 
interests. 

Tlie  Iinprenta  de  los  Nifios 
Expdsitos  served  as  a  print  sh<»p 
for  the  successor  to  the  Telegrafo 
Muraiifil,  as  it  did  likewise  for 
the  Com  o  del  Comercio,  wliich  fol¬ 
lowed  the  second  newspaper. 

While  the  colonial  ])ress  was 
ostensihly  occupied  with  affairs 
of  ajiriculture,  commerce,  and 
literature  for  A-erse  managed  to 
show  itself  in  the  c<»lumns  of  the 
local  papers,  whatever  the  name 
—  the  cloinls  of  the  impendinj; 
revolution  of  the  2.5th  of  May, 
ISIO,  were  jiatherin}!  through¬ 
out  that  first  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 


.NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  REVOI.I  TION- 
ARV  PERIOD 

When  the  weakness  of  the 

I  Spanish  (lovernment  under  the 

j  Napoleonic  regime  jiermitted  the 

"rowin';  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  Argentine  colony  to  eul- 
niinate  in  revolution,  a  brilliant 
[  youii"  writer  became  tbe  real 

1  leader  of  the  movement.  This 

was  Mariano  Moreno,  of  Argen¬ 
tine  birth  and  education,  who 
brought  the  advantaf;es  of  his 
aristocratic  birth  and  training 
to  advance  his  flamin"  ideals  of 
democracy. 

.Vs  secretary  of  the  first  Argen¬ 
tine  Assembly,  he  founded  La 
Gncela  de  Buenoa  Aires  in  dune, 
1810,  that  he  might  publish  the 
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inercio.  El  editor  evito  temas  pe- 
ligrosos,  dedicandose  a  disertar 
sobre  materias  econdmicas. 

La  Impienta  do  los  Ninos  E.\- 
positos  se  dedicd  a  taller  del  su- 
cesor  d(‘l  TeJ<t/rafo  Mercantil,  asf 
como  tambien  fue  la  iinprenta  del 
Correo  del  Comercio  (pie  rt'emplazi') 
al  segundo  peibalico. 

Mientras  (pie  la  prensa  colonial 
se  ocupaba  ostensiblemente  de 
materias  de  agricultura,  comer¬ 
cio  y  aiin  de  lit(‘ratura,  pues 
los  versos  higraban  deslizarso  en 
las  cohimnas  de  los  periodicos 
locales,  sin  preocupars(*  mucho 
del  nombre  (pie  pudu'sen  tenor 
dichos  peri('»(licos,  las  sombras  de 
la  revohici()n  inminente  del  25 
de  mayo  de  ISIO  comenzaban  a 
agru parse;  pues  era  la  primera 
(UVada  d(‘l  siglo  diecinueve. 

LOS  PERKIDICOS  EN  EL  PERl'oDO 
REVOLl'ClONARIO 

(’uaiido  a  causa  del  (h'caimiento 
del  Gobierno  espahol  bajo  el 
regimen  NapohTmico,  el  espfritu 
de  independencia  cjue  habfa  ido 
desarrollandose  y  cobrando  fm- 
petu  estalh)  en  la  revolucion, 
un  brillante  y  joven  poeta  fue 
el  verdadero  caudillo  del  movi- 
miento.  Kste  fue  Mariano  More¬ 
no,  argentino  de  nacimiento  y 
educacion,  quien  hizo  uso  de 
las  vent  a  j  as  (pie  le  ofrecfan  su 
educacion  y  linaje  aristocratico 
para  impulsar  sus  ardientes  idealcs 
de  democracia. 

J)n  su  caracter  de  secretario 
de  la  primera  Asamblea  fundo 
La  Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires  en 
junio  de  1810,  para  publicar  las 
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(l(>lil)erati(>i)s  of  tlio  Asseinl>ly  and 
spread  the  idea  (»f  ind<*pendenee. 
He  announeed  in  the  eolnmns  of 
his  paper: 

The  j)oo|)lo  have  a  riKht  to  know  tlic 
arts  of  ttieir  representatives,  for  it  con- 
eerns  their  own  lionor  *  *  ♦.  When 
opinions  are  elasliing  and  wrap))inK  in 
obsenrity  the  principles  \inder  discus¬ 
sion,  the  discourses  of  great  minds 
moved  by  patriotism  serve  to  retluce 
those  principles  to  their  pristine  clear¬ 
ness.'® 

La  (iacfta  appeanul  once  a  week 
at  first,  then  twice  a  W(*ek.  and 
sometimes  oftener,  to  meet  tin* 
needs  of  the  Assemhlv.  ft  was 
the  or"an  of  tlie  pc'ople.  demon- 
stratiiifi  ])>■  its  V(*rv  pnhlieation 
tlte  jtrinciple  of  demttcracy." 

One  of  tlie  first  articles  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  La  Gacefa  was  hy  Mo¬ 
reno  on  “The  Liberty  t<»  Think.’’ 
ft  was  a  rinjiinj;  call  for  freedom 
of  thought.  “In  the  p<‘n  of  Mo¬ 
reno  the  Spanish  lan<;tia};e  in  the 
emancipated  colony  accpiired  a 
force  unknown  np  to  that  time: 
it  "ained  new  eloquence,  frank¬ 
ness,  energy.” 

Moreno  exercised  the  chief  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  revolutionary  group 
for  some  six  months  following  the 
decisive  act  of  the  25th  of  May. 
ft  was  perhaps  a  natural  conse- 
<pience  of  this  that  President 
wSaavedra  and  other  oflicials  of  the 
Assembly  arranged  a  foreign  mis- 

i"  La  nistoria  dc  la  Litoratiira  .Argentina,  Onrcla 
Vclloso,  |ip.  136-7. 

"  I.a  Literatiira  Argentina.  Kicardo  Rojas,  Tonio 

in,  p.  H9. 

•!  Oareia  Velloso,  p.  136. 


(leliheraciones  de  dicha  Asamhiea 
y  divulgar  la  idea  de  inde|)en- 
dencia.  Declard  en  las  columnas 
de  su  periddico: 

K1  pticblo  tiene  el  derecho  do  im- 
poiiorse  do  los  actos  dc  .su.s  roproson- 
lantos  piiosto  (|uo  ooiiciorno  a  su  propio 
honor.  .  .  .  t'uaiido  las  opiuionos 
chocan,  y  oiivuolvoii  on  la  obscuridad 
los  jiriiioipios  (pio  so  di.scutoii,  los  dis- 
cursos  do  los  corebros  o.sclarocidos  tpio 
impul.sa  ol  patriutismo  sirven  para  do- 
volvorlos  a  osos  principios  su  claridad 
jiristiiia.'® 

Iji  Gaviht  aparetda  jirimera- 
mente  una  vez  |)or  semana; 
despues  this  y  niuchas  veces  mas 
a  imuuido  si  asi  lo  re<|uenam  las 
necesidades  de  la  Asamhiea.  Kra 
el  drgano  del  jniehlo  tpie  demos- 
traha  por  el  solo  hecho  de  su 
puhlicacion  el  princijiio  de  la 
democracia." 

Uno  de  los  prinieros  arti'culos 
tpie  a|)arecieron  en  La  Gaaia  fue 
escrito  por  Moreno  sohre  “La 
Lihertad  tie  Pensar”;  era  la  cam- 
|)ana  tpie  llamaha  a  la  lihertad 
del  pensamiento.  “En  la  pluiiia 
de  Moreno  la  lengua  espanola, 
en  la  colonia  emancipada,  alcanzo 
una  fuerza  desconocida  hasta  en- 
tonces;  ad(|uiri(>  elocuencia,  fran- 
(jneza,  energfa.”*- 

Moreno  represento  la  influencia 
principal  en  el  grupo  revoluoio- 
nario  durante  los  seis  meses  quo 
siguieron  el  acto  decisivo  del  25 
de  ma3'o;  siendo,  tpiizas,  la  con- 
secuencia  natural  de  estt»  ([ue  el 
Presidente  Saavedra  y  otros  fun- 
cionarios  de  la  Asamhiea  prepa- 

“La  liistoria  dc  la  litoriilura  argontina,” Oareia 
Wlloso,  pp.  136-7. 

■>  "  La  literal  lira  argent  ina,”  Kicardo  Roj.a.s,  tomo 
in,  p.S9. 

I-  Velloso,  p.  13ti. 
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sidii  f<tr  tlio  popular  oditor,  tak- 
in"  advantafjo  of  a  time-honored 
method  of  disposing  of  persons 
who  threaten  the  ambition  of 
their  superiors. 

'Pile  second  editor  of  La  (kiveta 
of  Buenos  Aires,  was  Dr.  Gregorio 
Funes,  Dean  of  the  ('atliedral  of 
('onloha.  a  mature  clnirchman 
and  historian  wliose  tendencies 
were  the  exact  antithesis  of  More¬ 
no’s.  Amoii"  tlie  succeeilinj; 
editors  of  La  (iaveUi  duriii};  the 
11  years  of  its  existence  was 
Bernardo  Montea{;udo,  of  a  spirit 
more  akin  to  that  of  its  founder. 
He  liad  earlier  issued  a  paper  of 
his  own,  which  he  called  El  Mdrflr 
0  Lihre.  A  journal  of  the  time 
with  an  tHpially  stirrinj?  name  was 
ElGritodel  edited  by  Doctor 
Planes.  All  of  these  papers  were 
printed  on  the  old  press  of  the 
“Ninos  pjxpositos”  in  Hnenos 
-Vires. 

In  tire  (piarter  century  that 
followed  tlie  revolution  of  the 
25th  of  May,  1810,  Argentina 
stniggled  through  numerous  ex- 
perinu'uts  in  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  political  jiapers 
were  horn,  and  after  brief  hut 
spirited  lives,  passed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence'.  Every  ])olitical  factor 
had  its  organ.  New  printing 
presses  were  established. 

Keligious  discussion,  too,  had 
a  prominent  place  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  period.  Fray  ('aye- 
tano  Rodriguez  founded  El  Ofi- 
rinl  ild  PUt  to  deh'ud  tin*  clergy 
against  ojliciid  attacks,  and  par- 
stui'i  L*c.t  null.  4  -1* 


raran  una  misidn  en  el  extranjero 
para  el  popular  editor,  aprove- 
chandose  para  ello  en  un  metodo 
consagrado  por  el  tiempo,  de  des- 
emharazarse  de  las  personas  que 
ponen  en  peligro  las  amhiciones 
ele  sus  superiores. 

El  se'gundo  editor  do  La  Gacda 
de  Buenos  Aires  fue  el  Dr.  Grego¬ 
rio  Funes,  decano  de  la  Catedral 
de  ('ordoha,  eclesiastico  maduro  c 
historiador  cuyos  ideas  eran  la 
completa  antitesis  de  las  de  Mo¬ 
reno.  Entre  los  editores  sub- 
secuentes  de  Im  Gaceta  durante 
los  1 1  ahos  de  su  existencia  se 
encontraron  Beniardo  Monteagu- 
do,  (|uien  poseia  un  espiritu  algo 
semejante  al  de  Moreno,  y  quien 
hahia  editado  anteriormente  un 
periddico  suyo  (|ue  denomind  El 
Martir  o  Lihre.  Un  diario  de  esa 
epoca  que  tenia  un  nomhre  igual- 
mente  exitante  era  El  Grito  del 
Srtr,  editado  por  el  Dr.  Planes. 
Todos  estos  periddicos  fueron  im- 
presos  en  la  vieja  imprenta  de  los 
Ninos  Expdsitos  de  Buenos  Aires. 

En  los  25  anos  que  siguieron  la 
revolucidn  del  25  de  mayo  de 
1810,  en  que  la  Argentina  experi- 
mentd  varias  formas  de  gohierno, 
muchos  periddicos  politicos  vieron 
la  luz,  mas  despues  de  breve  e 
intensa  vida  expiraron.  (’ada 
faccidn  politica  tenia  su  drgano 
de  expresidn;  naturalmente,  se 
establecieron  nuevas  imprentas. 

('ontroversias  religiosas  tam- 
bien  ocuparon  un  lugar  promi- 
nente  en  el  periodismo  de  ese 
tiempo.  Fray  ('ayetano  Rodri¬ 
guez  fundd  El  Gficial  del  Dia  para 
defender  al  clero  contra  los  ala- 
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ticTilarlv  ajjainst  tho  criticisms 
written  l)y  .hian  ('niz  Varela  in 
his  paper  K1  (’oithida.  Fray 
Francisco  ('astefu'da  was  an  en- 
tliusiastic  polemic,  and  was  said 
to  liave  edited  six  periodicals  at 
one  time.'*  He  was  fond  of  in¬ 
volved  and  interminable  titles, 
hut  he  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopt  a  terse  style.  In  one  of 
his  sheets  called  La  Vtniad  Ihs- 
nuda  (The  Naked  Truth)  he  un¬ 
covered  the  truth  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  was  condemned 
by  the  authorities  to  retire  to  a 
monastery,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  liberty  to  write." 

MTKHATUIJK  IN  TIIK  KAHI.Y 
NEWSPAPKUS 

The  custom  of  |)ublishin<;  the 
best  local  literature,  established 
in  the  lirst  number  of  Tddjrnfa 
MercantU,  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  Argentine  newspaper’s.  A 
national  hymn  written  by  Lopez 
y  Planes  appearerl  in  La  Gaata 
in  ISKL  and  aroused  a  fiery  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Mariano  Moreno's 
famous  article  on  ‘‘The  Liberty 
to  Think'’  published  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  La  Gactta. 
belonjjs  in  the  class  of  literature, 
as  do  s(»me  of  tlie  anient  utte'r- 
ances  of  Bernardo  Monteaj;ud«*. 
The  latter  wrote  in  Im  Gaceta,  in 
February,  11)1*2: 

Only  the  .‘^acred  doctrine  of  e(|iuility 
can  indemnify  men  for  the  difference.s 

n  llistorin  dr  l:i  I.iteratuni  .\r|!rntina,  Oarrla 
Vrlloso. 

'*  I,a  Litoratura  .\r|!rnliiia,  Kicardo  H(>ja.s. 
Tomn  III,  p.  69. 


(pies  oficiah's  y  espc'cialmento 
contra  las  critieas  escritas  per 
duan  ('ruz  Varela  en  su  peric'xlico 
El  Cttifiatla.  Fray  Francisco 
Castafu'da  era  partidario  entu- 
siasta  de  la  polemica  y  se  dice  (pie 
(‘ditaba  seis  pi'riodicos  al  mismo 
tiirnpo.'®  Era  ademas  muy  dado 
a  escribir  eomph'jos  e  inti'rmi- 
nables  titulos;  p(*ro  dicho  siai  con 
justicia,  tambien  podia  usar  t‘stilo 
terso.  En  uno  de  sus  perii'xlicos 
llamado  L(i  Verdad  Ihfutada  th’sa- 
bri<;(')  a  la  verdad  hasta  tal  e.\- 
tnunoipie  las  aiitoridades  lo  con- 
denaron  a  (pic  se  rctirara  a  un 
monasterio  y  lo  privaron  de  la 
libertad  de  escribir.'^ 

LITEKATUHA  EN  LOS  PIII.MEKOS 
PEHKUUCOS 

La  costumbre  estabh'cida  en  la 
primera  edicii'm  del  TdGirafo  Mer- 
eantil  de  publicar  la  mejor  lit(‘- 
ratiira  local,  contimu)  prevalc- 
ciendo  en  los  pi'riodicos  argen- 
tinos.  Un  himno  nacional  escrito 
por  L6pez  y  Plan(*s  aparecii)  en 
La  Gaceta  en  1813,  y  desjierto 
ardiente  entusiasmo.  El  famoso 
articulo  de  Marino  Moreno  sobre 
“La  Lilx'rtad  de  Pensar”  jui- 
blicado  en  iina  de  las  prinu'ras 
(xliciones  de  Iji  Gaceta  |)ertenece 
a  la  literatiira,  lo  mismo  (pie  las 
exclamacioiu's  ardientes  de  Ber¬ 
nardo  Montea"udo.  Este  ultimo 
escribii'i  en  Im  Gaceta,  en  febrero 
de  1812,  lo  sign  lent  e: 

Solo  lu  Santa  (l(K'trina  de  la  ignaldad 
piiedc  indemnizar  a  los  hombros  por  las 

•>  “Ilistoriii  <ic  la  litoratura  arttontina,"  (larcia 
Vrlloso. 

"  ••  La  litoratura  arKontina,"  Kiranlo  Kojas,  toino 
111,  |<.  (K*. 
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placed  between  them  by  nat\ire,  by 
fortune,  or  by  an  antisoeial  eonventioii 
♦  *  *.  All  men  are  e(|ual  in  the 
presence  of  the  law:  The  sceptre  and 
the  plow,  the  purple  and  the  beggar’s 
rags,  ean  neither  add  to  nor  detract 
one  line  from  the  saered  table  of  the 
rights  of  man.'® 

The  custom  of  ofjianizinjj  liter¬ 
ary  clubs,  initiated  by  tbe  editor 
(»f  tbe  TeJhjrafo  Mercantil,  con¬ 
tinued  popular  with  Ar"entine 
journalists.  Tbese  clubs  nour¬ 
ished  and  died,  only  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others  that  bad  tbeir 
(lay  of  inlliKMice.  Many  youn" 
writers  who  saw  tbeir  first  verses 
and  articles  published  in  tbe 
Buenos  Aires  m‘wspapers  ac¬ 
quired  fame  in  tbe  clubs,  and 
later  won  an  international  repu¬ 
tation. 

P'steban  Kcbevern'a  was  one  of 
the  best-known  poets  of  the 
middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  century 
whose  first  work  was  published 
in  the  (iaceta  Mercantil.  He  was 
a  sociologist  as  well  as  a  poet, 
and  he  had  {jreat  faith  in  the 
influenc(‘  of  the  press  in  the  de- 
V(‘lopinent  of  the  nation. 
Throufih  his  enthusiastic  efforts 
a  careful  documentation  was 
mad(‘  by  Antonio  Zinny  of  the 
early  Arfientine  press."*  Kcbeve- 
rria  iTfiarded  the  newspaper  ns 
the  k(*y  to  a  nation’s  state  of 
civilization. 

"  Histiirm  iIp  la  l.ilrraliira  Arcpnlina,  (iarria 
Velloso.  |i.  I7fi. 

"  La<iai<pta  .Mprralltil  <l)-  Hllclios  .Vires.  IK^i-  IWJ. 
Kfsutnen  ile  su  pnntpnido  con  rclacion  a  la  imrlc 
amerHiina  y  con  cs|<cciali(|a>l  a  la  llistoria  dc  la 
Hpplihlic;i  .VrKcnOna.  Obra  posOiina  dc  Antonio 
Zinny.  Tonios  I.  II.  III.  Buonos  .Vin-s.  I1»U’. 


diferencia  con  quo  los  distingue  las 
naturaleza,  la  fortuna  u  otra  con- 
vencion  antisocial.  .  .  .  Todos  los 
hombrcs  son  iguales  ante  la  ley:  El 
cetro  y  el  arado,  la  purpura  y  los 
haraiJos  del  mendigo  no  juicdcn  ni 
aumentar  ni  borrar  una  .sola  linca  dc 
las  tablas  sagradas  de  los  derechos  del 
hombrc.'® 

La  costumbn^  de  organizar 
clubs  literarios  iniciada  por  el 
(‘ditor  del  Teleijrafn  Mercantil 
continuo  gozando  el  favor  de  los 
jteriodistas  argent inos.  Estos 
clubs  flon'cfan  y  morfan  pero 
siempre  eran  reemplazados  por 
otros  (pie  tenfan  su  dfa  de  in- 
fluencia.  Muchos  escritores 
jb-ivenes  <pie  vieron  publicados  sus 
primeros  versos  y  artfculos  en  los 
periculicos  de  Buenos  Aires  ad- 
(piirieron  su  fama  en  los  clubs  y 
(b'spues  alcanzaron  reputacion 
universal. 

Esteban  Ecbev(‘rrfa,  uno  de  los 
poctas  mils  conocidos  de  a  me- 
diados  del  siglo  diecinueve,  pu- 
blic<)  su  primer  trabajo  en  la 
Gaceta  Mercantil.  Fue  sociiilogo 
a  la  vez  (pie  poeta  y  tenfa  mucba 
fe  en  la  influencia  de  la  prensa  en 
el  adelanto  de  la  nacmn.  I’or 
medio  de  sus  (>sfu(Tzos  entusiastas 
una  d(K‘umentaci(')n  cuidadosa  de 
la  antigua  prensa  argentina  fue 
hecha  por  Antonio  Zinny.**  Ecb(>- 
verrfa  consideraba  la  prensa  como 
el  (‘spejo  (pie  refleja  el  (*stado  de 
civilizacii'm  de  una  nacmn. 

u  “  lli.storiii  Uc  la  lilcraliira  Hrncnliiia.”  Oarcfa 
Vclloso.  p.  ITS. 

daeftn  .M/rrniilil  lif  Hutnnx  Airnt,"  isil 
1H.V2.  Kcsumcn  dc  su  contenido  con  rclacion  a  la 
paric  amcricana  y  con  cs|iccialidad  a  la  llistoria  dc 
la  Rcpublini  .Vritcntina.  Obra  |>osnima  ilc  .Vn- 
tonioZinny.  Toinos  I,  II,  III.  Buenos  .Vires,  PU2. 
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Other  noted  writers  who  appre¬ 
ciated  the  place  (tf  journalism 
were  .Tuan  Bautista  Alherdi,  who 
wrote  on  ‘“The  Militant  I’ress  of 
the  Aifientine  Kepuhlic.”  and 
Kacundo  Zaviria,  who  discussed 
the  laws  <;overnin';  the  |)ress  dur- 
injl  the  formative  perio<l. 

It  was  only  in  the  period  of  the 
military  ‘lovernment  of  Manuel 
.lose  de  Rosas,  fnun  lS2tl  to  IS.Vi. 
that  the  liherty  of  the  inde|)end- 
ent  press  was  restricted  f«»r  an  ex¬ 
tended  time.  'I'he  leadin*;  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  country  hecame 
emijrres,  while  an  Italian-Arjjen- 
tine  editor,  Pedro  de  An<;elis,  re¬ 
mained  in  liuenos  Aires  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Jiosas  refiime,  and 
for  ‘20  years  edited  K!  Archiro  (in 
three  lanj;\ia<ies)  under  (lovern- 
ment  protection. 

Florencio  Varela  was  the  bril¬ 
liant  editor  of  AY  Conurcio  del 
Plata  which  the  opposition  of 
Rosas  led  him  to  issue  fnun 
Montevideo,  across  the  Arj'entine 
Ixu'der.  There  he  had  the  col- 
lal)oration  of  other  exiles  from  his 
own  country,  and  his  paper  was 
appreciated  as  ^Ahe  hijihest  trib¬ 
une  of  Ar<;entine  thou<rht.”  ” 

“To  Florencio  Varela  belongs 
the  distinction  of  initiatinfi  jour¬ 
nalistic  discussion  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  of  history,  of  judjiinj; 
facts  sanely  and  explaining  the 
past  clearly,  formulating  at  the 
same  time  aspirations  for  the 
future  *  *  *  Thiers,  whom 

he  met  in  France,  said  in 

■'  l.a  l.ilcratura  .\rK<'iitina,  Itii'anlo  Kiijas,  Toinii 
III,  p.  :I70. 


Otros  escritores  de  nota  <|ue 
apreciaron  el  valor  ilel  perhalisino 
fucTon  .Tuan  Bautista  Alherdi 
(|uien  escrihid  sohre  “La  Prcnsa 
Militant<>  de  la  Repuhlica  Ar<ren- 
tina’’  y  Facumh»  Zaviria  (piien 
hi/.o  iin  i'studio  «|(‘  las  lev«*s  <pi(> 
jr(»hcrnahan  la  prcnsa  durante  el 
periodo  de  su  formacidn. 

Solamente  de  1S21I  a  1S.V2, 
tiemi)o  (pie  durd  la  dictadura  de 
ManiK'l  .lose  Rosas,  la  lihertad 
de  la  jirensa  independiente  so 
iTstrinjrid  por  un  pen'odo  con- 
sideralile  de  tiempo.  Los  inte- 
lectuales  mas  prominentes  del 
pais  tuvieron  (pie  emigrar,  mii'ii- 
tras  (pie  un  (alitor  italiano-argen- 
tino,  TVdro  de  Angelis,  pernia- 
lU'ci'a  en  Buenos  Aires  como  de¬ 
fensor  del  regimen  (h^  Rosas, 
editando  durante  20  anos  PI 
Archiro  ((*n  tres  idiomas),  pro- 
tejiido  por  el  Gohierno. 

Florencio  Varela  fue  el  hrillaiite 
editor  de  El  Comtrcio  del  Plata  a 
(piien  la  oposicidn  de  Rosas  hizo 
(pie  (‘ditara  su  periiulico  (>n  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Fn  (‘sta  ciudad  contd 
con  la  colahoracidn  de  otros  deste- 
rrados  de  su  mismo  pais;  su 
periialico  se  consuhu’aha  “la  mas 
alta  trihuna  del  pensamiento  ar- 
jientino." 

“A  Florencio  Valera  le  perten- 
ece  la  distinciiui  dehaher  iniciado 
discusiones  jieriodisticas  parti- 
endo  de  la  base  de  la  razYui  y  de 
la  historia;  de  halier  juzfjado  he- 
cos  eon  criterio  sano  y  explicado 
el  pasado  con  claridad,  formul- 
aiulo  al  mismo  tiempo  aspira- 
ciones  para  el  futuro  ....  Thiers, 

'■  "  l,:i  lilonitiira  a  rp' lit  ilia,"  Uicanlo  Uiijas,  tonio 

in.  p.  :t7(l. 
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‘  KltM  TiH’io  Vai  t'lu  is  oiu‘  of  t  he 
im)st.  (listinjiuislu'd  nu'ii  in  (ho 
world.’”  ■** 

Ainono  (ho  litonirv  moii  o(»i»- 
trihutiiio  to  (ho  pross  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ttf  the  ninoto(‘nth  century 
were  Juan  Maria  (iutierroz,  critic; 
Jose  Marmol,  jioet;  and  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento,  apostle  of 
popular  education,  sociologist,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Facundo,  or  Civilizati(*n 
and  liarharism.”  Sarmiento  was 
a  prolilic  journalist,  editin';  Kl 
Heraldo  Argentino,  ami  writing;, 
moreover,  for  many  other  periodi¬ 
cals. 

In  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  Provinces  appeared  the  uniciue 
native  literature  of  the  (laucht», 
or  cowboy  of  the  Pam])as.  'Fhe 
hi<;he.-<t  example  of  the  (jauchesco 
writino  is  the  epic  "Martin  Fie¬ 
rro”  of  Jose  Ilermindez,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  of  Buenos  Aires. 

FIRST  OF  THE  EXISTING  IllENOS 
AIRES  CARERS 

The  oldest  (»f  the  newspapeis 
issued  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
present  time  is  an  English  jmhli- 
cation,  The  Stamlard,  which  was 
founded  on  May  1,  1861.  An¬ 
other  morning  daily  in  Imiglish  is 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876.  During  the  period 
between  the  founding  of  the.se  two 
English  papeis  that  represent  the 
large  British  colony  in  Argentina, 
the  two  foremost  daily  jiapers  in 
Spanish  were  established,  La 
Preiim  and  La  Xacion. 

X  (iarcJu  Velloso,  i»p.  331  IW3. 


a  *iuien  conocid  en  Francia,  <lij«) 
ell  18.")0:  ‘  F'htrencio  Varela  es  lino 
de  los  homhres  mas  distinguidos 
ilel  mundo.”’ 

Fhitre  los  literatos  que  escri- 
hieron  para  la  preiisa  a  mediados 
del  sigh)  dieciniieve  se  encon- 
trahan  Juan  Maria  Gutierrez, 
critico;  Jose  Marmol,  poeta;  y 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento, 
apdstol  de  la  educacidn  popular, 
socidlogo,  autor  de  "Facundo” 
o  "  ('ivilizacidn  y  Barbaric.” 
Sarmiento  fue  un  pi'riodista  pro- 
litico  que  edito  Kl  Heraldo  Argeit- 
tiiio  y  escrihio  adeiniis  en  muchos 
otros  perioilicos. 

En  varios  de  los  periddicos  <le 
las  jirovincias  ajiarecio  la  sin 
igual  literatura  nativa  del  gaucho 
o  ganadero  de  las  pampas.  El 
ejiunplo  iniis  notable  de  la  litcra- 
tura  gaucha  es  la  epica  "Martin 
Fierro”  de  Jose  Hernandez,  pe- 
riodista  de  Buenos  Aires. 

KI.  .M.\S  ANTUJUO  DE  LO.S  CEUIODI- 
COS  ACTl'Al.ES  DE  IU'ENOS  AI  RES 

El  jieriddico  mas  antiguo  (jin* 
si‘  emite  en  Buenos  Aires  actual- 
imuite  es  una  puhlicacidn  inglesa. 
The  Standard,  que  se  fundd  el 
primero  de  mayo  de  1861.  Otro 
diario  ingles  de  la  mafiana  es  el 
Jiuenos  Aires  Herald  estahlecido 
en  1876.  Durante  el  periodo 
<|ue  transcurrid  eiitre  la  funda- 
cidn  lie  estos  dos  periddicqjp 
ingleses  que  represent  an  a  la 
extensa  colonia  britiincia  en  la 
Argentina  se  fundaron  los  dos 
])eriddicos  mas  importantes  en 
espanol:  Iai  Prensa  y  La  Nacion. 

Oim'Ia  Velloso,  pp. 
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It  was  on  October  18,  1869, 
tliat  Dr.  Jose  C.  Paz  founded  La 
Prema,  and  it  was  only  three 
months  later — January  4,  1870 — 
that  Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre 
founded  La  Xacion.  For  56  years 
these  two  papei’s  have  been  issm'il 
side  by  side  in  Buenos  Aires,  in 
friendly  rivalry.  The  ownershii) 
and  direction  of  each  of  the  sheets 
have  remained  in  the  family  of  the 
respective  founder. 

Since  Lu  Prema  and  La  Nacion 
represent  the  oldest  traditions  in 
Arjjentine  news|)aperdom,  and  at 
])resent  are  universally  conceded 
to  be  outstanding  examples  of 
the  periodical  j)rcss,  they  merit 
special  study  in  th's  brief  survey. 

BAKTOI.OMK  MITRK  AM)  “  LA 
XAC’IOX” 

Though  La  Xaeioii  is  three 
months  younger  than  La  Prema, 
the  life  of  its  founder,  Gen.  Barto¬ 
lome  Mitre,  reaches  back  into 
-Vrgentine  history  a  generation 
earlier  than  the  life  of  the  founder 
of  Iai  Prema,  Dr.  Jose  C.  l^az. 

Born  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1821, 
Bartolome  Mitre  early  acquired 
the  ideals  of  the  Spanish  noble¬ 
man  and  scholar,  modified  by  the 
voung  democracy  of  the  New 
World.  He  was  only  18  when  he 
left  his  studies  to  take  part  in  a 
battle  against  the  dictator  Kosas. 
Later,  as  one  of  the  “emigres” 
from  Argentina,  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Bolivia,  fighting  with 
native  troops  in  time  of  war  and 
editing  La  Epoca  in  time  of  peace. 


El  18  de  octubre  de  1869  el 
Sr.  Dr.  Jose  C.  Paz  fundo  La 
Prema  y  solo  tres  meses  despues, 
el  4  de  enero  de  1870,  el  General 
Bartolome  Mitre  fundo  i/i  Nacion. 
Por  56  auos  estos  «los  periodicos 
se  ban  publicado  simultiinea- 
mente  en  Buenos  Aires  existiendo 
entre  ellos  rivalidad  amigable. 
La  propiedad  y  direccion  de 
cada  uno  de  estos  periodicos  ha 
permanecido  en  la  familia  de  su 
respective  fundador. 

Puesto  que  La  Prema  y  La 
Nacion  representan  las  tradiciones 
mas  antiguas  tie  la  prensa  argen- 
tina  y  en  la  actualidad  se  opina 
universalmente  que  son  los  ejem- 
plos  sobresalientes  de  la  prensa 
periodica,  merecen  un  estudio 
especial  en  esta  breve  disertacion. 

BARTOLOME  MITRE  Y  “  LA 
XACIOX” 

An  IK  pie  Iai  Nacion  es  tres  meses 
miis  joven  tpie  La  Prensa,  la  vida 
d(‘  su  fundador.  General  Barto- 
h*me  Mitre,  se  interna  en  la  his- 
toria  argent ina  por  una  genera- 
cion  mas  tpie  la  vida  tlel  Dr.  Jose 
G.  Paz  fundador  de  La  Prensa. 

Nacitlo  en  Buenos  Aires  en 
1821,  Bartolome  Mitre  adquirio 
desde  temprana  edad  los  ideales 
de  un  espanol  de  la  nobleza  y  do 
un  hombre  de  letras,  modificados 
por  la  democracia  incipiente  del 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Tenia  unica- 
mente  18  anos  cuando  dejo  sus 
estudios  para  tomar  parte  en  la 
batalla  en  contra  del  dictador 
Rosas;  mas  tartlc,  contandoso 
entre  los  “emigrados”  de  la  Ar¬ 
gentina,  vivid  en  Bolivia  por 
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(joiiij'  from  Bolivia  to  ('hilv, 
vouii'i  Mitro  became  editor  of  Kl 
VoiiK  /rio  ill  \  alparaiso  ami  hi 
FroyrtNo  in  Santiago.  Jianislied 
from  ('Idle  for  political  view.s,  he 
went  to  Montevideo,  where  he 
won  military  honoi’s  as  chief  of 
the  Argentine  artillery. 


With  the  fall  of  Bosas  in  1852, 
Bartolome  Mitre  became  a  leader 
in  Argentina,  serving  as  legislator 
and  provincial  e.xecutive,  until  in 
1S()2  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic.  During  his  six 
years’  presidency,  he  encouraged 
the  cultural  activities  of  his 
countrymen,  though  his  ell’orts  in 
this  direction  were  hampered  by 
wars.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
‘‘he  divided  his  time  between 
the  pen  and  the  sword  through¬ 
out  his  life.  l"pon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  term  as  president,  he 
hoped  to  devote  his  time  to  his¬ 
torical  and  journalistic  work,  lie 
had  been  writing  for  hi  Xacloiial 
and  other  newspapers,  when  in 
1870  he  founded  La  Xacion  as  a 
medium  for  the  dis.semination  of 
his  patriotic  and  nonpartisan 
ideas  for  the  development  of  the 
Argentine  nation. 

(leneral  Mitre  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  versatility: 

Ho  was,  successively  or  simultane¬ 
ously,  mathematician,  jmet,  philologist, 
orator,  bibliophile,  historian,  warrior, 

"  Dic-i-ionario  IlistOrico  y  BiogrSfleo  <le  la  Kepi'i- 
blica  Argentina.  Julio  A.  Muzrio. 


idgiln  tiempo,  peleando  con  las 
tropas  del  pais  en  tiempo  de 
giK'rra  y  etlitando  La  Epoca  en 
tiempo  de  paz.  Cuando  dejo 
Bolivia  y  se  fue  a  Chile,  el  joven 
Mitre  fue  editor  de  El  Comercio 
en  Valparaiso  y  de  El  Progreso  en 
Santiago.  Desterrado  tie  Chile 
por  sus  opiniones  politicas  se  fue 
a  Montevideo,  donde  gano  hono- 
res  militares  como  jefe  de  la 
artilleria  argentina. 

A  la  caida  de  Rosas  en  1852, 
Bartolome  Mitre  se  convirtio  en 
lino  de  los  caiulillos  de  la  Argen- 
timi  siendo  legislador  y  ejecutivo 
provincitd  hasta  que  en  1802  fue 
electo  Presidente  de  la  Republica. 
Durante  su  Prt'sidencia  que  duro 
seis  ahos  did  impulso  a  las  activi- 
dailes  culturales  de  sus  paisanos, 
auntjue  sus  esfuerzos  se  vieron 
embarazados  por  las  guerras.  Se 
decia  de  el  que  “  dividia  su  tiempo 
entre  la  pluma  y  la  espada” 
durante  su  vida.  Cuando  ter- 
mino  su  periodo  tie  Presitlente 
esperaba  dedicarse  a  la  histttria  y 
al  periodismo.  Habia  estatlt>  es- 
cribicntlt)  en  El  Xacional  y  otros 
periotlicos  cuantlo  en  1870  funtlo 
La  Xacloit  ctimo  medit>  de  tlisemi- 
nar  sus  ideas  patrioticas  e  im- 
parciales  ptira  el  tlesarrttllo  tie  la 
Argentina. 

La  versatilidad  tlel  General 
Mitre  era  extraordinaria: 

Fue,  sucesiva  o  simultancamente, 
matematico,  pocta,  filologo,  orador, 
bibliofilo,  historiador,  guerrero,  perio- 

i»  “  niccionario  Historico  y  Biogriiflco  <le  la  Ke- 
puhlica  Argentina,"  Julio  A.  Muzzio. 
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journalist,  governor,  i)resi(lent :  A  man 
of  action  and  a  man  of  dreams,  at  all 
times.^ 

Ke  had  mastered  tlie  prinei|)al 
Kuropeaii  laiiguajjes,  and  he  was 
fond  of  making  translations  from 
the  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
But  his  greater  interest  was  in 
the  dialects  of  the  Indians  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  heroic 
lives  of  some  of  his  countrymen. 
His  hooks  in  these  fields  heighten 
his  literary  monument. 

The  breadth  of  General  Mitre's 
tastes  could  not  fail  to  leave  its 
stamp  on  the  paper  he  founded. 
After  more  than  half  a  century 
of  publication,  its  j)urpose  is 
still  printed  as  that  to  which  he 
dedicated  it:  ‘‘La  Xacion  sera 
una  tribuna  de  doctrina.”-' 

To  a  North  American  reader, 
the  indivitluality  of  Im  Xacion  is 
most  apparent  in  the  selection 
and  emphasis  of  the  news  on  the 
first  pages.  The  preuninent  posi- 
ti(»ns  and  startling  heaillines  are 
fre(piently,  if  not  generally,  de- 
voteil  to  news  from  Europe,  the 
cables  from  Spain  and  ()ther  Latin 
countries  receiving  particular  at- 
tentum.  Often  the  reader  finds 
no  mention  of  Buenos  Aires,  in¬ 
deed,  hardly  a  reference  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  until  he  reaches  the  fifth  or 
sixth  page  of  the  j)aper.  It  is 
true  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
custom  of  filling  the  first  page 
with  foreign  news.  Sometimes 
the  acts  of  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
gress  or  other  governmental  body 

‘0  La  Literaturu  ArKentiiiu,  Kieanlo  Kujus,  Tdinu 
Ill,  p.  540. 

/.a  Xacion,  editorial  page. 


(lista,  gobcrnaiite,  hombre  do  action  y 
hombro  do  onsuono  on  todo  tiompo.^" 

Dominaba  los  principales  idi*»mns 
euritpeos,  y  gust  aba  de  hacer  tra- 
ducciones  del  ingles,  frances  e  ita- 
iano,  pero  se  interesaba  mucho 
mas  en  los  dialectos  de  los  iiulios 
de  la  America  del  Sur,  y  en  las 
vidas  heroicas  de  algunos  de  sus 
compatriot  as.  Sus  libros  en  es- 
tas  materias  acrecentan  su  monu- 
meiito  literario. 

La  divereidad  de  intereses  del 
General  Mitre  tenia  tpie  imprimir 
su  sello  en  el  periodico  tpie  fundo. 
Despues  de  mas  de  media  centu- 
ria  de  publicacion  toilavfa  aparece 
imprest)  el  prtiposito  a  que  fue 
tleilicado  por  su  fundador:  “La 
Xacion  sera  una  tribuna  tie 
ilt)ctrina.”-‘ 

Para  un  lector  estatlounitlense 
la  imlivitlualidatl  de  Iai  Xacion  se 
luice  iniis  jiparente  en  la  seleccidn 
y  enfasis  tie  las  miticias  tie  las 
primeras  jiaginas.  Los  lugarts 
prominentes  y  encabezatlos  llama- 
tivtis  frecuente,  si  no  generalmeii- 
te,se  detlican  a  noticias  tleEuropa, 
recibieiido  atencion  particular  lt)s 
cables  tie  Espaha  y  de  otras 
naciones  latinas.  Frecuente- 
inente  el  lector  no  encuentra 
ninguna  mencion  tie  Buenos  Air(*s 
y  apenas  si  alguna  refereneia  a  la 
Argentina  hasta  que  llega  a  la 
tpiinta  o  sexta  pagina  tlel  perio¬ 
dico,  si  bien  es  verilatl  tpie  hay 
excepciones  a  la  costumbre  de 
(|ue  la  primera  plana  se  llene  con 
noticias  del  e.xtranjero,  pues 

ro'^La  Literatura  .Vrgontina.”  Kicjinlo  Kojas. 
tonio  III,  p.  .540. 

»  La  .Vadun,  |>agiiui  t‘<liturial. 
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ocftipy  llu*  l)(‘st  j)()siti()ns.  hut  it 
is  rare  tliat  local  or  national  news 
tills  more  than  a  third  of  the  tirst 
pajie.  The  record  of  political 
events  in  the  capitals  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world 
usually  occupy  the  lirst  half 
dozen  pa"es  of  L(t  Sacion.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  newsj)aper 
in  the  worhl  gives  so  much  space 
to  foreign  news,  unless  it  he  La 
Xaclon's  neighbor,  La  Preum. 
The  London  Times,  which  treats 
the  news  of  Europe  with  as  keen 
an  interest,  gives  far  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  than  tlo  these 
Buenos  Aires  papers. 


In  the  editorial  j)ages  of  La 
Sacion  there  is  a  closi*  resem- 
hlance  to  the  l)est  newspapers  in 
the  I'nited  States.  Four  or  five 
editorials,  averaging  somewhat 
less  than  a  column  each,  discuss 
in  a  dignified  manner  and  from  a 
standpoint  of  simple  patriotism, 
the  national  and  local  problems 
of  the  day.  There  is  little  men¬ 
tion  of  political  parties,  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  prejudice.  Only  occa¬ 
sionally  does  an  editor  treat  a 
subject  with  the  light  or  humor¬ 
ous  touch  so  popular  in  certain 
editorial  columns  of  the  North 
•Vinerican  j)ress.  The  flippant 
‘‘colyumnist”  is  entirely  missing. 

The  Sunday  supplement  of  La 
.\ai‘l6n  contains  literarv  contri- 


varias  veces  los  decretos  del 
t'ongr(‘so  Argent ino  u  otro  cuerpt) 
guhernativo  ocujuin  el  primer 
lugar,  pero  es  raro  (jue  las  noti- 
eias  h)eales  o  nacionales  llenen 
mas  de  la  tercera  parte  de  la 
primera  pagina.  For  lo  general 
los  informes  de  los  acontecimien- 
tos  politicos  en  las  capitales 
europeas  y  otros  lugares  del 
mundo  ocupan  la  primera  media 
docena  de  paginas  de  La  Sacion. 
Es  iludoso  (pie  algun  otro  periii- 
dico  del  mundo  dedicpie  tanto 
lugar  a  noticias  del  exterior,  a  no 
ser  Iai  Prensa,  el  contemporaneo 
de  La  Sacion;  pues  si  hien  es 
cierto  (pie  el  London,  Times  acoge 
las  noticias  de  Europa  con  el 
mismo  interes  epic  los  aludidos 
peri(Mlicos  de  Buenos  Aires,  no 
dedica  tanta  atencion  a  las  na- 
eiones  de  Norte  y  Sud  America. 

A  las  paginas  editoriales  de 
Iai  S^tcion  se  les  nota  cierta  seme- 
janza  a  las  de  los  mejores  periiali- 
cosde  los  Estados  Unidos.  ('uatro 
o  ciiK’o  i*ditoriales,del  tamaho  me¬ 
dio  de  algo  menos  de  una  columna 
cada  uno,  tratan  de  los  prohlenias 
naci(tnales  y  locales  del  dia  de 
una  manera  digna  y  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  de  simple  patrio- 
tismo.  Poco  se  mencionan  los 
partidos  politicos  o  se  indican 
prejuicios,  y  solo  muy  de  vez  en 
cuando  algun  editor  escribe  sobre 
cierto  asunto  en  un  estilo  algo 
humoristico  y  ligero  como  el  que 
se  ve  en  ciertas  columnas  edito¬ 
riales  de  la  prensa  norteamericana, 
asi  pues  el  ‘‘cohimnista”  de  estu- 
diada  frivolidad  no  tiene  cabida. 

h21  suplemento  dominical  de  La 
Sacion  contiene  obras  literarias 
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but  ions  from  the  host  writers  of 
Sjmiii,  France,  ami  Italy,  as  well 
as  tlu»se  »>f  Ar};entina.  This  liter¬ 
ature  is  e(|nivalent  to  that  pub¬ 
lished  in  hijjli-class  ina<'a//m(‘s  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  many 
eases  it  forms  the  material  for 
hooks  published  later. 

Ln  SacloH  introduceil  the  eus- 
U)m  of  puhlishiu"  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  latter  part  of  1924, 
when  its  daily  average  was 
188,000  copies.  Such  announce¬ 
ments  not  having  been  usual  in 
the  Stmth  American  newspaper 
world,  this  was  widely  JU)ticed. 
The  last  audited  circulation  state¬ 
ment  of  La  Xacion  showed 
192,000  for  August,  192"). 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the 
Associated  Press,  La  Xacion  has 
a  staff  of  corresptmdents  covering 
practically  every  country  in  the 
world.  It  employs  the  usual  cir¬ 
culation  aids  in  the  way  of  graphic 
news  sections  and  humorous  pages 
in  the  Sunday  sheet.  The  Sun- 
clay  sport  section  is  an  important 
feature,  and  the  large  number  of 
English  terms  employed  indicate 
the  local  popularity  of  games  of 
British  and  American  origin. 
Particular  attention  is  given  in  all 
issues  to  classified  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  sometimes  fill  half 
of  the  24  to  48  pages  of  La 
Xacion. 


de  los  mejores  escritores  de 
Espaha,  Francia  e  Italia,  asi 
coim*  tambien  de  la  Argentina. 
.Su  litcu'atura  es  ecptivalente  a  la 
(pie  publican  las  revistas  de  alta 
categorfa  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
y  en  muchos  casos,  suministra 
material  para  libros  que  se  publi¬ 
can  despues. 

A  fines  de  1924,  La  Xacion 
introdujo  la  costumbre  de  publi- 
car  el  mimero  de  copias  en 
circulaciihi ;  entonces  su  circula- 
ci()n  media  era  de  188,000  (‘jem- 
plares.  ('omo  no  se  aeostuni- 
braba  anunciar  estas  eifras  en 
el  mundo  period fstico,  llamaron 
mucho  la  atenciiin.  El  iiltimo 
informe  comprobado  del  monto 
de  ejemplares  de  Iai  Xacion 
indico  que  192,000  copias  cir- 
cularon  en  agosto  de  192*). 

Ademas  de  los  servicios  pres- 
tados  por  la  A.ssociated  Pres.* 
Im  Xacion  tiene  un  cuerpo  de 
corresponsales  distribufdos  en  casi 
todas  las  naciones  del  mundo 
Hace  uso  de  los  nu'dios  que 
ayudan  la  circulacion  tales  coino 
secciones  griificas  de  noticias  y 
pjiginas  humorfsticas  en  las  edi- 
ciones  dominicales;  su  seccion 
dominical  de  deportes  es  una 
parte  muy  import  ante,  la  cual 
por  las  numerosas  palabras  ingle- 
sas  que  usa  demuestra  el  favor 
(pie  gozan  en  la  Argentina  los 
juegos  de  origen  ingles  o  ameri- 
cano.  En  todas  las  ediciones  se 
tiene  especial  cuidado  de  los 
anuncios  clasificados,  los  cuales, 
muchas  voces,  ocupan  la  mitad 
de  las  24  a  48  paginas  de  La 
Xacion. 
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FOUNDATION’S  OF  “lA  PREN’Sa” 

Dr.  4().se  C.  Puz,  the  founder  of 
Iji  Preimi,  first  distin^uislied 
himself  ns  a  younji  oflieer  under 
General  Mitre  in  the  battle  of 
Pavon.  lie  was  oidy  27  yeai’s 
old  when  in  1SG9  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  La  Prensa,  which 
he  dedicated  to  “the  faithful 
interpretation  of  public  opinion.” 

Freedom  to  exercise  the  ri<;ht 
of  suffrage  was  one  of  the  first 
causes  to  occupy  the  pen  of 
Doctor  Paz.  He  fought  election 
frauds,  and  became  so  unpopular 
with  the  government  in  power 
that  he  was  forced  to  live  ft>r  a 
time  in  Montevideo.  But  he 
made  use  of  his  time  there  in 
studying  law  at  the  university, 
and  when  political  affairs  in 
Ai^entina  permitted  his  return, 
he  entered  public  life,  serving 
as  member  of  the  Gongress,  and 
later  as  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
Minister  to  France.  \Vlien  he 
returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  he 
gave  his  whole  time  to  La  Frtit,'ta, 
carrying  out  some  of  the  ideas  he 
had  gained  in  his  11  years  of 
foreign  service. 

The  successoi's  of  Doctor  Paz 
have  retained  in  the  direction  of 
I/i  Prema  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  When 
that  paper  celebrated  its  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  on  October  18, 
1924,  the  ])resent  director,  Mr. 
Ezequiel  Paz,  expressed  his  con¬ 
ception  of  journalism  and  the 


FUNDAtTON  DE  “  LA  PREXSA  ” 

El  fundador  de  Iji  Prtma, 
Dr.  Jose  ('.  Paz,  se  «lestingui6 
primeramente,  cuando  joven,como 
oficial  a  los  ordenes  <lel  General 
Mitre  en  la  batalla  de  Pavon.  En 
1809,  cuando  unicamente  contaba 
con  27  anos,  publico  la  primera 
edicion  de  La  Prensa  dedicada, 
segiin  sus  propias  palabras,  “a 
interpretar  fielmente  la  opinion 
publica.” 

La  libertad  de  ejerccr  el  derecho 
del  sufragio  fue  uno  de  los  temas 
de  que  se  ocupo  primeramente 
la  pluma  del  Dr.  Paz,  Por  com¬ 
bat  ir  fraudes  de  eleccion  incu- 
rid  en  el  enojo  del  Gobierno  por 
lo  dial  se  vid  forzado  a  vivir 
en  Montevideo  por  algun  tiempo. 
No  perdid  tiempo  en  el  destierro, 
pues  se  dedicd  a  estudiar  derecho 
en  la  universidad  y  cuando  las 
circunstancias  polfticas  le  per- 
rnitienm  regresar  a  su  patria 
entrd  a  la  vida  publica  como 
miembro  del  Congreso,  despues 
como  embajador  a  F^spana  y 
mas  tarde  como  ministro  en 
Francia.  A  su  regreso  a  Buenos 
Aires  dedicd  todo  su  tiempo  a 
Im  Prensa,  expresando  muchas 
de  las  ideas  que  habia  adquirido 
en  sus  11  anos  de  .servicio  ex- 
tranjero. 

Los  sucesores  del  Dr.  Paz  han 
retenido,  con  la  direccidn  de  La 
Prensa,  los  ideales  que  inspiraron 
su  fundacidn.  Cuando,  en  octu- 
bre  18  de  1924,  este  periddico 
celebrd  su  quincuagesimo-quinto 
aniversario,  su  director  actual,  el 
sehor  F^zeciuiel  Paz,  expresd  sus 
ideas  sobre  el  periodismo  y  los 
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iiloiilb  of  La  l*nam  in  an  address,-* 
of  which  the  following  is  a 
ohara<‘teristic  exeerpt : 

Daily  papers  are  factors  of  progress 
which  society  (ieiiiands  as  «‘sst‘iitial  to 
its  existeiiee  *  *  ♦. 

To  give  value  to  the  j)rinte<l  wont  — 
that  product  luauufaetured  by  a 
juuruatistie  enterprise— it  is  not  enough 
to  aecuinidate  facts,  descriptions,  sto¬ 
ries,  or  lit  <‘rat  lire  in  its  columns. 
These  materials  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  the  paper  *  ♦  *.  Read¬ 

ers  aspire  to  .something  more — an 
opinion  on  current  events,  on  the 
worth  of  public  men,  their  acts  and 
their  ideals. 

The  newspaper  reipiires,  therefore, 
an  editorial  section  filled  by  able  and 
ujiright  men,  who  .study  and  analyze 
current  events,  and  who  give  an 
opinion,  adverse  or  favorable,  on  any 
subject  after  having  compared  the 
facts  with  the  law,  with  truth,  with 
morality,  and  with  the  innermost 
sentiment  of  love  to  country. 

This  is  the  most  important  function 
of  the  newspaper,  and  therefore  the 
most  ditticult  to  fulfill.  In  our  modern 
.society  the  newspapers  should  reflect 
public  opinion,  and  should  likewise 
orient  it.  'I'he  press  always  antici¬ 
pates.  That  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
characteristics  *  ♦  *. 

The  soul  and  the  personality  of  the 
newspaper  are  condensetl  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  columns.  It  is  there  that  the 
newspaper  j)uts  to  the  test  the  character 
of  its  basic  principles,  there  where  it 
lifts  its  ideals  *  *  ♦  where  the 
eollective  soul  pulsates,  reflects  its 
emotions,  manifests  its  net'ds,  exacts 
for  the  people  the  consideration  of 
governments,  and  fulfills  in  all  its 
entirety  the  noble  mission  of  its 
apostleship. 

The  dominant  note  in  this  |)aper 
*  *  *  is  the  intensity  of  its  jiatriot- 

ism  ♦  ♦  *  not  connecting  this 

*»  La  Prmta,  Oct.  19,  19'J4. 


idciiles  (ju<‘  persij'Ue  Iji  Pnma 
eii  tin  (ILsciifso  --  on  el  (pie  expuso 
lo  sifiuiento : 

Hay  tpiienes  reeonocen  on  los  diarios 
e.sos  grandes  factores  de  jirogreso  (|ue 
las  sociedades  necesitan  y  reclaman 
como  algo  e.scncial  a  su  existencia.  .  .  . 

Para  dar  valor  a  la  hoja  impresa,  (pie 
es  el  jiroducto  (jue  clabora  una  empresa 
periodistica,  no  bastara  acumular  he- 
clms,  relatos,  crdnica  o  literatura  en  sus 
columnas.  E.sos  matcriales  no  cons- 
tituyen  por  si  solos  todo  el  diario.  .  .  . 
El  lector  aspira  a  algo  mas,  a  formarse 
opinion  sobre  los  acontecimientos  y 
sobre  el  valor  de  los  hombres,  de  sus 
actos  y  de  sus  ideales. 

lletiuierc,  pues,  el  diario  una  eolumna 
editorial  donde  aetiien  hombres  jirobos 
y  preparados  tpie  cstudien  y  analicen 
las  temas  de  actualidad  y  emit  an  sobre 
cualquier  tema  una  opinion  adversa  o 
favorable,  despues  de  haber  confron- 
tado  los  hechos  con  las  leyes,  con  la 
moral,  con  la  verdad  y  con  el  intinio 
sentimiento  de  amor  a  la  nacionalidad. 

Esta  cs  la  funci6n  intis  importante  y, 
por  lo  tanto,  la  intis  dificil  de  cunqilir. 
La  opinion  iniblica  necesita  en  nuestras 
.sociedades  modernas  que  sus  organos 
genuinos  y  predilectos  la  retlejen  y  la 
orienten.  La  pren.sa  se  anticipa  siein- 
jire,  y  c.sa  es  una  de  sus  caracten'sticas 
mtis  valiosas.  .  .  . 

El  alma  y  la  personalidad  se  con- 
densan  en  las  columnas  editoriales: 
.\lli  es  donde  el  pcriodico  pone  a  jirueba 
la  bondad  de  sus  principios  fundadores, 
donde  exalta  sus  ideales.  .  .  .  donde 
pulsa  el  alma  eolcctiva,  rcfleja  sus  eino- 
ciones,  expone  sus  necesidades,  exige  y 
consigue  jiara  el  jiueblo  el  respeto  y  la 
consideracion  de  los  Gobiernos  y  cutn- 
ple  en  toda  su  integridad  la  noble 
mision  de  su  a{X)stolado. 

La  nota  dominante  de  este  diario 
.  .  .  es  la  intensidad  de  su  naciona- 
lismo,  ...  no  haciendo  de  este  senti- 

n  La  Primta,  iH-tultrc  19.  1924. 
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sciitiiui'iit  with  partisan  politics  and 
flags  of  war  *  *  *  hut  as  we 

conceive  it:  Reverence  for  all  that 
l)elongs  to  the  country,  respect  for 
its  history,  its  glories,  its  institutions, 
its  triumphs  in  the  ja'aceful  battles 
of  the  intellect. 

('oiifiniiation  of  llie  liijjli  edi- 
toriiil  |)<»licy  of  Ln  Praisa  ap- 
peanul  in  the  eoiiinKuits  of  other 
Buenos  Aires  jtapers  on  its  fifty- 
fifth  anniA’ersary.  Lit  Xaciori 
said:  “Our  eolleaf;ue’s  spirit  of 
patriotism  transforms  a  great 
organ  of  puhlieity  into  an  instni- 
luent  of  Well-Being  and  of  enlture, 
and  ennobles  the  journalist ie  pro¬ 
fession.’’-®  La  liazon  gave  this 
tribute:  “La  Pnam  constitutes 
one  of  tbe  serene  guides  of  the 
Argentine  people  in  the  diirieiilt 
task  of  the  formation  of  tbe 
publie  eonseienee.” 

The  three  or  four  daily  edi¬ 
torials  in  Iai  Preiisa  express  in 
vigorous  Spanish  a  positive  oj>in- 
ion  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  pounce 
upon  weaknesses  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  publie  affaii-s,  and  to 
indicate  a  method  of  remedying 
conditions.  Even  more  rarely 
than  in  La  Xacioii  is  there  a 
lighter  touch  in  the  editorial 
columns. 

A  reader  from  the  States  be¬ 
comes  as  impatient  in  looking  for 
local  nows  in  La  Pretisa  as  in 
La  Xacion,  for  La  Prensa  follows 
the  honorable  precedent  of  the 
Loudon  Times  in  filling  its  first 

a  Lit  I'rinxn,  Ort.  I'.l,  lU'Jl. 

:•  mil. 


luicutu  prograiua  dc  partidos  politicos 
o  bandcras  de  guerra  .  .  .  sino  como 
nosotros  lo  concebimos,  como  el  culto 
dc  todo  lo  (pie  a  la  patria  pertenece, 
como  el  culto  dc  su  historia,  de  su.s 
glorias,  de  su.s  institucioiies  y  de  sus 
triuufos  cii  las  lides  pacificas  del  peusa- 
mieiito. 

La  eonfirmaeidn  de  los  elevados 
prineipios  editoriales  (jiie  animan 
a  La  Prensa  apareeic'i  en  los 
eomentarios  de  otros  periodieos 
de  Buenos  Airi's  euando  ocurrii'i 
el  aludido  aniversario.  Iai  Xacion 
se  expresi'i  asf:  “El  espirtiu  patri- 
(itieo  de  nuestro  eolega  transforma 
tin  gran  organo  de  publieidad 
en  un  instruniento  de  bienestar  y 
de  eidtura  y  ennobleee  la  pro- 
fesion  period  is  tiea.”®®  Iai  Razon 
rindio  su  tributo  en  las  siguientes 
palabras:  “La  Prensa  constituye 
uno  de  los  gufas  serenos  ejne  el 
pueblo  argentino  ha  tenido  en  la 
diffeil  tarea  de  la  formaeion  de  su 
eoneieneia  publiea.” 

Los  tres  o  euatro  editoriales 
de  La  Prensa  expresan  en  un 
espanol  A’igoroso  su  opinion  posi- 
tiva  de  los  aeontecimientos  del 
dfa,  asfmismo  tienen  la  tendencia 
a  denuneiar  los  defeetos  de  admi- 
nistraeion  publiea  e  indicar  el 
metodo  de  remediarlos.  Es  aun 
mas  raro  eneontrar  ligereza  de 
(‘stilo  en  las  columnas  editoriales 
de  La  Prensa  (pie  en  las  de  Iai 
Xacion. 

('uahpiiera  lector  estadouni- 
dense  se  impacienta  tanto  bus- 
cando  las  notieias  locales  en 
Iai  Prensa  como  en  La  Xacion, 
piles  Iai  Prensa  sigue  el  pre- 
eedente  honroso  del  London  Times 

2*  Ln  /VfHJta,  (H’lubro  I'.Hh*  IIWI, 
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lialf-»l(>z<'n  paju's  or  rvon  more 
with  classifiiMl  a(lv(‘rtis(Mnonts. 
This  custom  is  said  to  date  from 
Eufrlish  eoachin"  days  wlien  the 
papers  for  delivery  to  country 
suhscrih(‘rs  were  so  damaged  l)y 
handling  and  showers  tliat  it  was 
f(»uiid  well  to  |)Ut  the  real  news 
of  the  paper  inside,  and  the 
retention  of  this  practice  in  Ar- 
{jentina  seems  to  imlicate  the 
influence  of  En<;lish  conservatism. 


Edit<u-ials  and  foreign  news 
follow  the  advertisements,  and 
it  is  usually  in  the  last  half  of  the 
paper  that  the  domestic  news  ap¬ 
peal's.  After  the  Buenos  Aires 
items,  special  attention  is  given 
to  news  from  the  Provinces, 
particularly  news  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  nature. 

In  connection  with  its  interest 
in  provincial  affairs,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Im  Preum  sends 
a  weekly  eight-page  feature  sup- 
])lement,  El  Suplenn  uto  Semanal, 
to  173  small-town  newspapers  in 
.Vrgentina,  for  use  as  a  Sunday 
or  week-end  edition  of  the  local 
sheets,  reaching  in  this  way  some 
I'd), 000  provincial  subscribers. 


L(i  Prensa  itself  has  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  230,000,  while 
its  special  Thursday  and  Sunday 
editions  approximate  254,000.  In 
aildition  to  a  new  Sunday  roto- 


de  llenar  su  primera  media  docena 
de  piiginas,  o  aiin  mas,  con 
anuncios  clasificados.  Se  dice 
<pie  esta  costumbre  se  origind  en 
los  (lias  en  (pie  los  coches  eran  los 
medios  de  transporte  en  Inglate- 
rra,  y  los  peri()dicos  (pie  se  envia- 
ban  a  los  subscriptori's  rurales 
se  (‘stropeaban  tanto  por  el  mano- 
seo  y  las  luvias,  (pie  se  enwi) 
conveniente  poner  las  noticias 
propiamente  dichas  del  periialico 
en  las  piiginas  interiori's;  la  re- 
tencion  de  esta  eostumbre  en  la 
Argentina  parece  indicar  la  in- 
fluencia  conservadora  inglesa. 

Editoriales  y  noticias  d(*l  ex- 
tranjero  siguen  a  los  anuncios,  as! 
es  (pic,  normalmente,  las  noticias 
domesticas  aparecen  en  la  segun- 
da  mitad  del  perii'idico.  Despues 
de  las  noticias  de  Buenos  Aires  se 
les  da  especial  atencion  a  las 
noticias  de  las  provincias,  es- 
pecialmente  las  (pie  se  relacionan 
con  su  Gobierno. 

En  relaci(')n  con  cste  interes  en 
los  asuntos  de  las  provincias,  es 
pertinente  mencionar  (pie  Lxt  Preu- 
sa  (*nvia  semanahnente  un  suple- 
mento  de  S  paginas  denominado 
ElSiiplfmeiitoSemanal  a  173peri6- 
dicos  de  las  poblaciones  peipie- 
nas  de  la  Argentina,  para  ([ue  se 
use  como  ediciim  dominical  o  de 
fin  de  seniana  de  los  pin'li'idicos 
locales;  llegando  Im  Preum  de 
(*sta  manera,  a  las  manos  de 
1.50,000  subscriptores  provincia- 
nos,  mas  o  iikmios. 

Im  Preusn  tiene  una  circulacion 
nu'dia  diaria  de  230,000  que  lo.s 
martes  y  domingos  sube  aproxi- 
madamente  a  254,000.  Adema.s 
de  su  nueva  secciiin  de  rotogra- 
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(jraviin*  section,  tlieso  special 
editions  have  the  usual  features 
of  attraction.  The  literary  sec¬ 
tion  contains  articles  from  the 
most  prominent  writei-s  of  Europe 
and  America,  hook  reviews  (with 
serious  hooks  predominating), 
criticisms  of  the  drama  and  of 
art,  and  the  latest  contributions 
to  science  and  history.  Of  po¬ 
etry  there  is  strangely  little,  in 
view  of  the  poetic  hent  of  Latin- 
.Vniericans.  This  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  the  newspapers  apparently 
leave  to  the  magazines. 


Like  Im  Xacioii,  La  Prenm 
takes  ])ains  to  please  the  large 
foreign  element  in  Argentina — 
estimated  at  two  to  one  of  the 
population — hy  ])rinting  e.xten- 
sive  cable  news.  Besides  the 
service  of  the  I'nited  Press,  a 
large  staff  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  is  at  the  disposal  of  Im 
Preusa.  It  is  said  in  Buenos 
Aires  that  the  foreign  residents 
there  fiml  more  news  of  their 
native  lands  in  La  Preuxa  than 
in  their  lionu*  papers.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spanish  Press  As¬ 
sociation  recently  declared  that 
when  he  was  in  Buenos  Aires  he 
read  in  La  Prensa  more  complete 
reports  of  the  war  in  Africa  than 
were  published  in  the  j)apers  of 
Madrid. 

Advertising  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  La  Prensa's  make-up, 
sometimes  two-thirds  of  an  entire 
edition  being  filled  with  ad¬ 
vertisements.  For  example,  a 


hados  en  las  edieiones  del  do- 
mingo.  las  edieiones  especiales 
tienen  las  otrns  atraeciones  acos- 
tumhradas.  La  seccion  literaria 
luce  artfculos  cle  los  escritores 
mas  famosos  de  Europa  y  Ame¬ 
rica,  conteniendo  adenias  revistas 
»le  libros  (predominando  las  de 
lihros  de  caracter  serio),  erfticas 
del  drama  y  de  las  artes,  asf  como 
tamhien  las  nuevas  adiciones  a  la 
cieneia  y  a  la  historia.  Teniendo 
en  cuenta  las  inclinaciones  poeti- 
cas  de  los  latinoamericanos.  se 
extrana  uno  al  encontrar  que  la 
poesfa  apenas  si  tiene  entrada; 
pero  aparentemente  los  periotlicos 
dejan  esta  parte  de  la  literatura  a 
las  revistas. 

Im  Prensa,  como  La  Xacion, 
por  medio  do  extensa  noticias 
cahlegraficas  se  esmera  por  agra- 
dar  al  elemento  extranjero  de  la 
Argentina,  el  cual  constitin’o  las 
(los  terceras  partes  de  la  pobla- 
cicui.  Ademas  del  servicio  de  la 
United  Press,  Im  Prensa  posee 
un  numeroso  eueipo  de  eorres- 
ponsales  en  el  extranjero.  Se 
dice  en  Buenos  Air(*s  que  los 
residentes  extranjeros  encuentran 
mas  noticias  do  su  patria  en  La 
Prensa  rpie  en  los  pericalicos  de  su 
patria.  El  president e  de  la  Aso- 
ciacion  Espanola  de  la  Prensa 
dcclaro  recientemente  que  cuando 
estahla  en  Buenos  Aires  lefa  en  La 
Prensa  informes  mas  completes  de 
la  guerra  en  Africa,  que  los  ipie 
se  publicaban  en  Madrid. 

Los  anuncios  constituyen  un 
elemento  muy  importante  en  la 
formacion  de  La  Prensa,  pues,  a 
vcces,  dos  terceras  partes  de  una 
edicion  completa,  estan  llenas  de 
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36-pago  edition  may  have  25 
pages  of  advertisements.  More 
often,  however,  advertising  fills 
approximately  half  of  the  24  to  48 
jiages  of  the  |)aj)er. 


“i.A  prensa’s”  institutionai, 

SER\  ICE 

As  well  known  in  Buenos  Aires 
as  the  ])ul)lieation  itself  is  La 
I*rensa's  great  building  on  the 
A^'enida  de  Mayo  y  (’aUe  Biva- 
davia,  which  not  only  houses  a 
modern  ])rinting  plant,  but  offers 
the  advantages  of  a  friendly 
institution  to  the  public.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  the  founder. 
Dr.  Jos6  C.  Paz,  to  come  in 
direct  and  helpful  contact  with 
the  Argentine  peojile.  lie  made 
a  provision  that  La  Prenm  should 
have  a  staff  of  jdiysicians  and 
surgeons  o[)erating  a  free  clinic. 
In  addition  to  this,  expert  scien¬ 
tists  conduct  a  free  chemical, 
industrial,  and  agricultural 
bureau ;  attorneys  give  advice  to 
the  poor  without  charge;  a 
library  affords  special  facilities 
to  ])rofessional  and  army  men;  an 
assembly  room  is  offered  for 
group  meetings  and  concerts. 
Im  Prenm  conducts  a  free  infor¬ 
mation  service;  it  gives  prizes  to 
literary  contestants,  and  to  per¬ 
sons  who  help  others ;  every  year 
it  pays  a  thousand  pesos  to  the 
person  proving  that  he  has  taught 
the  greatest  number  of  illiterate 
persons  to  read  during  that  year. 


anuncios.  Por  ejemplo,  una  edi- 
cion  de  36  pfiginas  puede  tener 
25  p&gina  de  anuncios;  .sin  em¬ 
bargo,  lo  mas  comiin  es  que  4stos 
ocupen  aproximadamente  la  mit- 
ad  de  las  24  a  48  pfiginas  del  per- 
iddico. 

EL  SERVICIO  IXSTITUCIONAL  DE 

“la  prexsa” 

Tan  bien  conocido  en  Buenos 
Aires  como  el  periodico  mismo  es 
el  gran  edificio  de  La  Prensa  en  la 
Avenida  de  Mayo  y  Calle  Kiva- 
davia,  el  cual  no  solamente  aco- 
moda  una  modenia  instalacion  de 
imprenta  sino  que  ofrecelasventa- 
jas  de  una  institucion  que  da  una 
acogida  amistosa  al  publico,  pues 
era  el  proposito  de  su  fundador,  el 
Dr.  Jos6  C.  Paz,  establecer  con- 
tacto  directo  y  ben^fico  con  el 
pueblo  de  la  Argentina  y  para 
conseguirlo  hizo  que  La  Prensa 
tuviera  un  cuerpo  de  medicos  y 
cirujanos  a  cargo  de  una  clinica 
gratis.  Ademas  de  esto,  hombres 
de  ciencia  expertos  tienen  a  su 
cargo  una  oficina  gratuita  de  qui- 
mica,  industria  y  agricultura; 
hay  abogados  ([ue  ofrecen  sus 
servicios  gratis  a  los  pobres. 
Tambien  existe  una  biblioteca  que 
ofrece  ventajas  especiales  a  mili- 
tares  y  profesionales,  habiendo 
asimismo  un  salon  de  sesiones 
para  reuniones  de  sociedades  y 
para  conciertos.  La  Prensa,  ade¬ 
mas  de  lo  anteriormente  indicado, 
ofrece  servicios  gratuitos  de  in- 
formacion;  otorga  premios  a  los 
([ue  triunfan  en  concursos  lite- 
rarios  y  a  personas  tpie  ayudan  a 
otros;  anualmente  paga  mil  pesos 
a  la  pei>iona  (pie  pruebe  (jue  lia 
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A  search-light  on  top  of  La 
Prenm's  building  gives  prompt 
news,  In’  the  use  of  a  code  of 
signals,  of  great  events  such  as 
elections  at  home  or  abroad. 
Surmounting  the  edifice  is  a 
lighthouse  w’hich  typifies,  per¬ 
haps,  to  boats  entering  the  har¬ 
bor,  that  high  leadership  to 
which  La  Prensa  aspires. 

THE  YOUNOER  PAPERS  IN 
BUENOS  AIRES 


ensenado  a  leer  al  mayor  nilmero 
de  analfabetos  durante  el  ano 
correspondient^. 

Por  medio  de  un  sistema  de 
senales,  un  proyector  en  la  torre 
del  edificio  de  La  Prensa,  da  no- 
ticias  inmediatas  dc  grandes  acon- 
tecimientos,  tales  como  eleccio- 
nes  domesticas  o  en  el  extran- 
jero.  Rematando  el  edificio  hay 
un  faro  que  a  los  barcos  (jue 
entran  al  puerto  tal  vez  parezca 
el  snnbolo  de  la  supremacia  ele- 
vada  a  que  aspira  La  Prensa. 

PERIODICOS  MAS  JOVENES  DE 
BUENOS  AIRES 


None  (»f  the  younger  papers  in 
Buenos  Aires  com])etes  in  dis¬ 
tinction  with  Im  Prensa  and  La. 
Nacion,  but  these  smaller  journals 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
life  of  the  city.  Buenos  Aires 
has  1,600,000  inhabitants,  who 
road  papers  in  half  a  dozen 
languages  besides  the  14  morning 
dailies  and  21  afternoon  sheets 
printed  in  Spanish.  Three  of  the 
local  foreign-language  papers  are 
in  Italian,  one  is  in  French,  and 
there  are  two  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tongues:  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  Turkish,  and  Russian. 

The  oldest  of  the  afternoon 
papers  is  El  Diario,  founded  in 
1881,  which  shares  with  Im,  Razon, 
founded  in  1905,  prominence  in 
the  field  of  evening  publications. 
Not  more  than  10  of  the  evening 
papers  in  the  language  of  the 
country  are  of  a  general  inform¬ 
ative  character,  and  barely  six 
S44fi{>— 26t— Bull.  4 - 


Ninguno  de  los  periodicos  de 
mas  reciente  fundacion  puede 
rivalizar  en  distincion  con  La 
Prensa  o  La  Nacion,  pero  estos 
diarios  mas  pequenos  ocupan  un 
lugar  importante  en  la  vida  de 
la  ciudad.  Buenos  Aires  tiene 
1,600,000  habitantes  (piienes  leen 
periodicos  escritos  en  una  media 
docena  de  lenguas  ademas  de  los 
14  periodicos  de  la  manana  y  22 
de  la  tarde  que  se  imprimen  en 
espanol.  Hay  tres  periodicos  lo¬ 
cales  escritos  en  italiano,  uno  en 
francos  y  dos  en  cada  una  de  las 
siguientes  lenguas;  inglesa,  ale- 
mana,  turca  y  rusa. 

El  mas  antiguo  de  los  periodi¬ 
cos  de  la  tarde  es  El  Diario,  fun- 
dado  en  1881,elcual  comparte  con 
La  Razon,  fundado  en  1905,  la 
prominencia  en  el  campo  de  las 
publicaciones  vespertinas.  No 
mas  de  10  de  estos  p(*ri6dicos 
escritos  en  espanol  son  de  in- 
formacion  general,  y  escasamente 
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of  tlip  inorninj;  sheets  fall  in  the  a  seis  <le  los  periodieos  <le  la  ma- 
{jeneral  class.  hana  se  les  piiede  llaniar  {;ene- 

rales. 

Other  daily  papers  have  special  Otros  diarios  tienen  su  canipo 
lields,  such  as  the  Diarlo  <lf  de  accion  especial;  como  ol 
<SV.s'?o/(C.s  de  hi  (Yniidra  de  Dipu-  DUino  de  Senionea  de  hi  Camara  de 
tados,  which  corresponds  to  the  Dlpatados,  ([ue  corresponde  al 
Coiipressiotial  Record  of  Washing-  Coiufrefoiioiial  Record  de  Wash- 
ton,  1).  the  Gaceta  del  Foro,  a  ington,  D.  C.,  la  Gaceta  del  Foro, 
law  journal,  and  FI  Ai'isador  un  diario  <!(»  leyes,  y  El  Avisador 
Mercantil,  which  puhlishes  com-  MercautU,  (pie  puhlica  informes 
mercial  information.  conierciales. 

In  addition  to  the  47  daily  Ademas  de  los  47  diarios  aqui 
papei-s  mentioned  here,  the  mencionados,  las  imprentas  de 
press(*s  of  Buenos  Aires  issue  a  Buenos  Aires  expiden  un  total  do 
t<»tal  of  :{()()  weekly,  fortnightly,  :iO(tpul)licaciones entre semanales, 
and  monthly  publications.  The  (juincenales  y  mensuales.  Las 
limits  of  this  paper  do  not  per-  dimensiones  de  este  escrito  no 
mit  a  discussion  of  these  periodi-  permiten  un  estudio  sohre  estos 
cals,  nor  of  many  <lailies  in  the  periodieos,  ni  sohre  muchos 
provinces,  as  well  as  in  Buenos  diarios  de  las  provincias,  o  do 
.Vires,  which  ai(‘  worthy  ri‘|)re-  Buenos  .\ires  (|ue  son  dignos 
sentatives  of  the  .Vrgentine  press,  represimt antes  de  la  preiisa 

.\rg(*ntina. 

Him.KKiH  AIM!  V 

TeWgrafo  Mirrautil  (Ki'pnMhicfioii  I'aosiniilar  Dirigida  por  la  .Imila  do  His- 
tori.a  y  Xinnisniatica  Americana,  1914,  liiiciius  Aires),  1S0I-1S02. 

La  (iaerfa  Mercantil  de  liiieiios  Airex,  1S2.3-1S.52.  llesamen  de  sii  eonleiiido  eon 
relaeion  a  la  parte  amerieaiia  y  eon  espeeialidad  a  la  liistoria  de  la  Republiea 
.Argentina.  Obra  I’ostuina  de  .Antonio  Zinny,  toinos  I,  II,  III,  Buenos  Aires, 
1912. 

La  Lileraturn  Argentina,  Rieardo  Rojas,  toino  III,  Los  Proseriptos,  1920. 
Hixtoria  de  la  Literatnra  Argentina,  Enriepie  Garei'a  W'lloso,  Buenos  .Aires. 

The  Literarg  History  of  Spanish  America.  .Alfred  Coester,  The  Maeniillan  Co., 
Xew  A'ork,  1910. 

Historia  de  la  Poesia  H ispano-Ainericnna,  por  el  Doctor  Don  Mareelino  Mcn6iulez 
y  Pelayo,  Madrid,  1913. 

The  Press  of  Argentina,  “Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,”  .Inly,  1911,  pp- 
44-46. 

L’  fjrolution  de  la  Presse  Argentine,  par  Charles  .Simond,  “  Le  Revue,”  Paris,  Get. 
1.5,  1901,  pp.  102  170. 

Hiccionario  Historico  y  liiogrdfico  da  la  Repxiblica  Argentina,  .Julio  .A.  .Aliizzio, 
Buenos  .Aires,  1920. 

Xoiii'ean  Larousse  Ilbistri. 


l.A  PRENSA  EN  CHILE 


An  ()  T  A  B  L  E  annivoi-sary, 
that  of  the  foundation  in 
Chile  of  the  periotlieal  ])ress,  has 
just  been  celebrated  in  Chilean 
journalistic  circles.  Inthc  ear¬ 
liest  days  of  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  when  ('bile  had  secur¬ 
ed,  thou<;h  for  the  moment  oidy, 
the  e.\])ulsion  of  Spanish  author- 
itv,  the  liist  ])rintin<;  press  was 
ini))orted  from  the  Cnited  States. 
A  few  months  afterwards  the 
priest  ('amilo  llenricpiez  publish¬ 
ed  the  first  ('hilean  lU'wspaper 
the  Aurora  d  e  Chih,  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  innumer¬ 
able  lU'wspapi'is  and  rcvi(>ws  that 
have  since  seen  the  li<;ht  in  this 
country.  'Phe  historical  details 
of  this  important  event  are  dealt 
with  elsewlu're,  hut  in  this  editori¬ 
al  article,  we  <;ladly  take  tin* 
opportunity  of  f;ivin<;  ])uhlic  e.x- 
pression  to  a  thought  that  often 
arises  whilst  we  are  engag('d  in  the 
daily  task  of  perusing  the  leading 
publications  of  this  Port  and  the 
Capital.  The  thought  referred  to 
is  a  pleasing  one;  it  can  be  most 
briefly  e.xpressed  in  the  statement 
that  the  periodical  press  of  ('bile 
takes  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  may  seem  to  many 
to  he  an  e.xaggerated  statement. 
^^e  would  refer  them  to  the  daily 
press  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain. 
.\fter  a  month  or  two  of  that 


ACAILV  de  celehrarse  en  los 
cfrculos  periodfsticos  de 
la  Ilepuhlica  de  Chile  el  114° 
aniversario  de  la  fundacion  del 
periodismo  en  dicho  pais.  En 
los  comienzos  de  la  guerra  <le  in- 
dependencia.  cuando  ('bile  hahia 
conseguido,  aun  cuando  de  ma- 
nera  temporal,  la  expulsion  de  las 
autoridades  espanolas,  se  intro- 
dujo  de  los  Estatlos  Cnidos  al 
pais  la  primera  imprenta.  Unos 
pocos  meses  mas  tarde  el  pres- 
hftero  Camilo  Ilenrfijuez  publico 
el  primer  periddico  chileno  inti- 
tulado  la  Aurora  dr  (didr,  el  cual 
fill'  precursor  de  los  innumerahles 
diarios  y  ri'vistas  (jue  desde 
(‘iitonces  ban  visto  la  luz  puhlica 
en  esa  nacidn.  Los  detalles  his- 
tdricos  de  este  importante  acon- 
tecimiento  son  ya  bastante  co- 
nocidos  mas  en  este  artfculo  de 
fondo  nos  es  altamente  grato 
aprovechar  la  oportunidad  de 
expresar  un  pensamiento  cpie  muy 
a  meniido  se  nos  presenta  mien- 
tras  nos  ocupamos  en  la  tarea 
diaria  de  leer  y  revisar  las  prin- 
cipales  puhlicaciones  (pie  se  editan 
en  Valparaiso  y  en  la  capital  de 
la  Repilhlica.  El  pensamiento  a 
(pie  nos  ivferimos,  altamente 
grato  de  por  si,  piu'de  expresarse 
hrevemente  diciendo  (jue  la 
preiisa  p(‘riddica  de  C'hile  ocu'pa 
puesto  bastante  eminente  entre 


'The  South  Paritic  Mail,  Valpariiiso,  Chilp,  Feb. 
11, 1926. 


'The  South  Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Chile,  11 
(le  (ebrero  de  1926. 
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experience  let  them  ])iek  up  KJ 
Mercurio,  or  any  of  its  more 
responsible  eontjeners  in'lhe  lead- 
in"  cities  of  the  Kepublic.  The 
difference  in  atmosphere  will  he 
felt  at  once.  One  realizes  that 
the  Chilean  press  is  alive,  that  it 
is  free,  that  in  its  columns  the 


las  jirincipjdes  <lel  mundo.  Esta 
afirmacidn  podrii  parecer  a  al- 
"unos  \m  tantt>  exajjerada,  pero 
])ara  convencerlos  de  su  veracidad 
bast  aria  referirlos  a  la  prensa 
diaria  de  pafses  europeos  tales 
como  Francia,  Italia  o  Espaha. 
Despues  de  una  experiencia  ile 


TIIK  KIKST  rUIXTlXO  PKE.SS  IN  CHII.E 

This  pross.  wliich  was  ini|K>rto<l  from  the  I’nitwl  Stales,  is 
now  preserviMi  in  the  National  Museum  of  Chile 


private  citizen  can  air  his  nittst 
intimate  opinions  without  havin" 
to  expect  a  visit  from  the  police¬ 
man.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
admitted  fact  that  durinj;  the 
revolutionary  ]>eriod  steps  were 
taken  by  the  men  in  ])ower  to 
prevent  the  liberty  of  the  press 


uno  o  dos  meses,  dej^moslos  que 
cojan  un  ejemplar  tie  El  Mercurio 
o  de  cualestpiiera  otro  de  los 
principales  eon"eneres  de  este  que 
se  publica  en  otras  ciudadesde  la 
Itepilblica  para  inmediatamente 
comprender  la  diferencia,  A1 
leer  la  prensa  de  Chile  uno  se  da 
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from  (lefjoneriitiou  into  a  licenso  cuenta  <lo  (jiu*  os  una  pronsa  Ilona 
that  monaood  publio  ordor.  In-  do  vida,  absolutainonto  libro,  y 
torforonoo  with  tho  pross  in  tho  (pio  on  sns  oolumnas  ol  ciudadano 
form  of  military  oonsorsbip  and  pnodo  oxprosar  libromonto  sus 
other  obstruotions  to  the  free  oir-  opinionos  sin  tomor  do  sor  apro- 
oiilation  of  nows  or  tho  expression  hondido  por  la  policia.  Esto  os 
of  opinion  is,  of  ooiu*se,  to  bo  nna  vordad,  a  posar  del  hocho  do 
deplored,  but  tho  ethics  of  the  (pie  durante  ol  poriodo  do  la 
matter  are  by  no  means  eon-  guorra  do  emancipaoion  los  fun- 
clusivoly  settled.  After  all,  free-  oionarios  ojooutivos  tomaron  las 
d(»m  of  tho  jiross  can  bo  ])ushod  modidas  nooosarias  para  ovitar 
too  far.  and  oven  in  England  wo  (jiio  la  libortad  do  pronsa  ilogone- 
soo  a  strong  inovoinont  on  foot  to  rara  on  un  abuso  <|Uo  amonazaba 


OADUE  CAMILO  llKXKlyUEZ  (lTt;9-I82.')) 
Tho  foundor  of  C’hiloan  journalism 


secure  tho  complete  elimination 
from  the  juiblio  prints  of  a  class 
of  nows  upon  the  issue  of  which  a 
good  many  papois  built  up  their 
circulation.  But  even  at  the 
time  when  publio  liberties  in 
Chile  were  to  some  extent  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  state  of  siege,  the 
papers  of  tho  opposition  were  able 
to  present  their  ])oint  of  view  in 
finite  unmist akeable  language. 


el  orden  publico.  Naturalmento, 
os  do  lamontarso  toda  entromision 
on  los  asuntos  de  la  pronsa,  ya 
sea  on  la  forma  de  censura  mili- 
tar  o  do  cualosquiora  otro  obs- 
tiiculo  quo  impida  la  libre  cir- 
culacion  de  noticias  y  de  la  ex- 
presion  tie  la  opinion  publica, 
pero  la  etica  do  esto  asunto  no 
quoda  on  manora  alguna  dofini- 
tivamonto  arroglada.  Dospues  do 
todo,  puede  quo  la  libortad  de 
pronsa  Hogue  a  traspasar  sus 
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A  charactc'ristic  of  tlio  ('liiloaii 
press  is  its  moderation.  Political 
passions  may  be  stirred  to  the 
depths,  hut  the  edit<trials  of,  say, 
El  Mercurlo  or  La  Vitlon  ean  he 
counted  (tn  to  c(*mment  on  the 
facts  with  nt)  attempt  to  jjarhle 
them  to  favor  any  minor  inter¬ 
ests.  The  welfare  of  the  country, 
interpreted  of  comse  in  many 
different  ways,  is  placed  before 
every  other  cimsideration.  Xo 
one  can  ask  more  from  any  news¬ 
paper. 

The  news  service  of  the  ('hilean 
press  is  invariably  admirable. 
In  many  years  experience  we  can 
remember  no  failure  to  rec<*rd 
the  leading  events  of  the  world, 
(’omment  upon  their  si<;nificance 
sometimes  goes  astray  in  this 
country  as  must  needs  he  the 
case  everywhere,  hut  the  pub¬ 
lished  news  is  reliable. 


In  the  matter  of  world  news, 
Chile  is  like  a  well-equipi)ed  radio 


limites,  y  aim  en  Inglaterra  se  ve, 
hoy  dia,  un  movimiento  qiie  tiene 
como  mira  la  completa  elimina- 
cidn  en  la  pnmsa  piihlica  do 
cierta  clase  de  noticias  a  las 
cuales  muchos  periialicos  ilehen 
su  actual  circulacion.  Peru  aun 
(‘11  aqiu'llas  epocas  en  que  las 
lihcrtadi's  puhlicas  de  ('Idle  se 
hallahan  algo  restringidas  por  (*1 
(‘stado  de  sitio,  los  diarios  de  la 
op(*sici6n  siempre  podian  expresar 
sus  ideas  en  terminos  hast  ante 
claros. 

Ahora  hien;  otro  de  los  rasgos 
caract(‘risticos  (h‘  la  pivnsa 
chilena  es  la  moderacit'ui.  Las 
pasimies  politicas  pueden  agitarso 
hasta  lo  iniis  profundo,  mas 
puede  conliarse  I'li  (jue  t‘n  los 
articulos  de  fondo,  digamos  do 
E!  Menarlo  o  de  Im  l  iiion, 
se  relatan  y  comentan  los  hechos 
sin  atentar  en  manera  alguna  do 
alterarlos.  El  hii‘ni*star  d(*l  pals, 
naturalenu*nte  interpretado  do 
difeiTUtes  maneras,  estii  por  on- 
cima  de  todo.  Nadie  puedo 
exigirle  mas  a  un  pericalico. 

El  servicio  de  noticias  de  la 
pnvnsa  chilena  es  admirable  di'sdo 
todo  punto  de  vista.  En  una 
experiencia  de  muchos  ahos  no 
recordamos  que  haya  jamas  fa- 
llado  en  dar  a  conocer  los  })rinci- 
pali's  acontecimientos  mundialos. 
Los  comentarios  acerca  de  su 
signilicacion  pueden  errarse  on 
('bile  (‘U  algunos  casos  como  en 
cualquier  otro  pals,  pero  las  no¬ 
ticias  que  se  publican  son  siempre 
auti'uticas. 

En  (*1  asunto  de  noticias  mun- 
diales,  ('bile  se  asemeja  a  una 
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roccivinj;  station.  The  fact  that 
the  country  is  a  youn"  one  witii  a 
relatively  small  |)0])ulation  is 
actually  in  its  fjivor  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  'Phe  foreign  cahh‘s  jire 
not  crowded  out  by  the  doings  of 
a  hundred  million  of  citizens 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  (d  local  news.  From  North 
and  Fast  tin*  news  of  the  wide 
world  Hows  in  to  C'hile,  and  in 


estacidn  recept«»ra  radiotele- 
fonica  bien  e(|uipada.  El  hecho 
de  (|ue  el  pais  sea  joven  y  cuente 
con  una  pohlaci«ni  relativamc'iite 
p(‘(|uena,  es  c«)sa  mas  bien  favo¬ 
rable  (|ue  desfavorable  en  este 
particular.  Las  noticias  del  ex¬ 
terior  nunca  se  saerifican  a  fa¬ 
vor  de  los  millones  de  ciuda- 
ilanos  (|Ue  suministran  iidinida<l 
de  noticias  (h*  caractiT  local.  De 


JOSE  VICTORIANO  LASTARKIA 


Eminent  Chilean  literateur 


the  columns  of  its  papers  etpial  norte  y  de  oriente,  las  noticias 
attention  is  given  to  happenings  del  mundo  entran  al  territorio  de 
in  Tokyo,  New  York,  Paris,  Lon-  ('bile,  y  en  las  columnas  de  sus 


don,  or  Buenos  Aires.  C'hile  is  tliarios  se  dedica  igual  atencion 


not  interested  in  giving  the  for-  a  los  acontecimientos  de  Tokyo 
eign  news  a  tinge  of  color.  This  (lue  a  los  de  Nueva  York,  Paris, 


was  a  valuable  point  during  the  Ijondrt's  o  Buenos  Aires.  A 
World  War.  War  news  was  pub-  C'hile  no  le  interesa  dar  ningun 
lished  without  impiiry  into  the  eolorido  a  las  noticias  extran- 


source  whence  it  originated.  Good  jeras,  punto  (pie  fue  de  mucho 


and  had,  true  or  propaganda,  valor  durante  la  guerra  europea. 
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from  Allied  or  Gorman  sources, 
it  all  went  into  the  daily  papeis, 
with  the  result  that  well-informed 
people  in  ('hile  makinj;  use  of 
their  critical  faculties  were  better 
able  to  judge  how  things  were 
going  than  were  many  who  lived 
thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  the 
storm  zone.  It  is  easy  to-day, 
with  the  ai<l  of  the  news  columns 
of  the  Chilean  press,  to  get  the 
events  of  the  world  into  focus. 
“The  looker  on  sees  most  of  the 
game.” 


Tais  noticias  de  tan  ccdosal  catas- 
trofe  se  puhlicahan  sin  reparar  en 
la  fuente  <le  donde  originahan. 
Huenas  o  malas,  verdaderas  o  de 
propaganda,  procedentes  de  los 
Aliatlos  o  de  los  Poderes  Cen¬ 
trales,  todas  se  insert  ahan  en  los 
diarios,  con  el  ri‘sultado  de  (pie  el 
pueblo  l)i(*n  informado  de  Chile, 
mediante  (*1  ejercicio  de  su  propio 
parecer,  estaba  en  mejores  con- 
diciones  de  juzgar  el  estado  de 
cosas  (jue  muchas  de  las  per¬ 
sonas  (pie  viviaii  a  miles  de 
kihunetros  miis  cerca  (h*  los 
campos  de  hat  alia.  Hoy  dia, 
con  la  ayuda  de  la  secciiin  de 
noticias  de  la  pnmsa  chilena,  es 
imiy  facil  darse  cuenta  exacta 
de  los  acontecimientos  mundiales. 
('omo  dicen  los  inglest‘s  ‘‘El 
(“spi'ctador  es  (*1  (pie  ve  nu*jor  el 

jlK'gO." 


I 

AM()X(1  tho,  approximately,  KK)  canvases  recently  exhibited 
by  Latin  American  painters  in  the  First  Pan  American 
L  Kxbibition,  held  in  tbcMuseum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Los  Angeles, 
certain  facts  stand  out  in  tlie  retrospective  view.  And 
chief  of  these  is  the  notable  discrepancy  in  the  proportionate 
representation  from  the  Latin  American  countries. 

For  instance,  Mexico  with  :U)  paintings,  ('bile  with  25,  Peru  with 
l!t,  and  ('uha  with  15,  would  seem  to  he  fairly  well  represented,  at 
least  on  the  basis  of  tlu'ir  respective  populations.  Lru"uay,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Fcuador,  Colombia,  (luatemala,  and  Honduras  were  perhaps 
even  better  represented  if  their  lesser  number  of  canvases  is  con¬ 
sidered  on  this  same  |>roportional  population  basis.  It  is,  however, 
rather  surprisin';  to  find  that  Brazil  with  its  over  thirty  million 
inhabitants  contributed  only  three  paintings,  and  Ar‘;entina  with 
her  niiK'  and  a  half  millions  of  extremely  proftressive  people,  only 
seven.  .Vml  there  were  three  or  four  Jiepuhlics  which  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  at  all.  Some  part  of  this  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  number  and  maj;nitude  of  the  dillicultit's  encountered  in 
assemblin';  at  20  t)r  more  shipping  points  paintings  proceeding  from  a 
dozen  or  more  countries.  The  arrangements  covering  packing,  hill¬ 
ing,  forwarding,  and  transshipping  by  rail  and  sea,  the  customs 
clearance,  not  to  mention  the  final  unpacking  and  hanging,  consti¬ 
tute  a  series  of  problems  sufficient  to  daunt  any  director  less  cour¬ 
ageous  and  resourceful  than  Doctor  Bryan  to  whose  initiative  the 
exhibition  was  due. 

.Vnother  striking  fact  was  the  capture  by  Mexican  artists  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prizes  awarded,  iiududing  the  major  prize  of 
SI, 500  in  full  competition,  and  three-(iuartei*s  of  the  prizes  devoted 
solely  to  the  Latin  American  section.  Ami  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Doctor  Atl,  the  distinguished  Mexican  art  critic  originally 
named  as  one  of  the  five  membei-s  of  the  jury  of  award,  was  unable 
to  attend.  The  first  prize  of  SI, 500  offered  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum  was  awarded  to  Diego  Rivera’s  painting  “Flower  Day,” 
a  most  original,  decorative  and  typical  work  of  the  impressionistic 
school,  a  work  absolutely  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican 
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•‘DI.V  DK  FLORES”  (FLOWER  OAYL  HY  DIEGO  RIVERA  (MEXICO) 

Dit'Rd  RiviTii.  tho  loiidor  ot  the  pn^rcssive  croup  of  artists  in  Mexico,  was  awanlcsl  the  first  prize  of  ♦L.'iOO 
for  this  painting  in  the  rwx'nt  Pan  American  Eximsition,  hel<l  in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

iiulij^enc  and  tine  rcvealingly  suggestive  of  that  hieratic  solemnity 
so  characteristifi  of  tlie  Aztec  race,  in  general.  The  sectnul  prize  of 
SI, 000  offered  by  the  Museum  was  awarded  to  Aiulrew  Dashurg’s 
“  Tulips,”  and  the  third,  of  SoOO,  to  G.  P.  Du  Bois,  both  of  the  United 
States.  The  Balch  prize  of  So, 000  to  he  utilized  in  the  acquisition  of 
canvases,  subject  to  the  awards  of  the  jur^’,  was  won  by  John  Car- 
roll’s"  Parthenope”  and  William  Wendt’s  “  Where  Nature’s  God  Hath 
Wrought,”  both  of  the  United  States  section.  The  Stendhal  prize  of 
S500  for  the  purchase  of  paintings  from  the  Latin  American  section  was 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  Manuel  Varela’s  (Mexican)  “  Interior  de 


sous  LE  FIQUIER”  (UNDER  THE  FIQ  TREE),  BY  CARLOS  A.  CASTELLANOS 
(URUGUAY) 


Courtesy  of  Auericau  Federatioa  of  ArU 


VIEJA  CASTELLANA”  (OLD  WOMAN"  OF  CASTILE),  BY  FRANCISCO  VIDAL 
(ARGENTINA) 


('huiTibusco”iui(l“LiiU(*has  Pescadoras  en  Martifjucs’’  by  Manuel Cabre 
(\'enezuelan),\vlule  that  of  the  Biv'ouac  Club  for  the  same  amount  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  '*  Don  Panchito”  b}"  Luis  Martinez  and 
“Indios  Mexicanos'’  by  Maria  Uamirez  Bonfiglio,  both  of  Mexico. 

Finally  there  is  the  abiding  impression  of  the  surprisingly  large 
number  of  fresh,  vigorous  canvases  contributed  by  the  younger 
artists  to  this  First  Pan  American  exhibition  of  paintings.  As 
Doctor  Bryan  well  says: 

Altluaigh  the  artists  of  all  the  -Aaiericas  trace  their  early  methods  and  inspi¬ 
rations  to  Europe — to  Paris,  Munich,  Madrid,  Rome  and  London — the 
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NOSSA  SEXHOKA  DOS  MARES”  (OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SEAS),  RY  MARIANO  MIGUEL 

(CUBA) 


serious  observer  can  nevertheless  recognize  in  these  paintings  a  distinct  national 
entity  embodied  in  the  work  submitted  by  eaeh  national  group.  .  .  .  There  is 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  freshness,  a  spirit  of  the  New  World,  which  pervades 
the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  The  climate  and  character  of  a  country,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  jwople,  the  quality  of  its  air  and  light,  no  less  than  the  character 
and  history  of  its  CJovernment,  must  nece.s.sarily  play  no  .small  part  in  the  life  of 
its  ])eoplc  aiul  must,  perforce,  have  an  influence  which  is  reflected  in  the  work 
of  its  highly  sensitive  artists.  This  inusf  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the 
works  of  (Hiile  with,  let  us  say,  Canada,  even  those  of  the  Hast  with  those  of  the 
West  in  our  own  country.  That  painters  jIo  not  all  see  alike,  think  alike,  or 
paint  alike,  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest  charms  in  any  international  exhibition. 

If  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  lacks  the  .smug  conformity  of  standards  attained 
in  local  juried  exhibitions,  the  explanation  can  Ije  fount!  in  the  fact  that  the 
feast  here  spread  is  the  work  of  a  score  of  juries,  who  have  sought  with  differing 
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“NTA 


(XrDK),  »Y  OEOKOIXA  1)E  AI.Bl  yrEKQL'E  (BRAZIL) 


ideals  to  secure  and  send  the  best  that  was  obtainable  in  their  particular  field. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  dictum  that  the  art  of  a  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
civilization,  we  shouhl  bear  in  mind  that  not  a  few  of  the  Republics  to  the  south 
of  us  have  l)ecn  born  as  indei)endent  nations  within  the  last  hundred  years,  while 
the  younger  He|)ubUcs  here  represented  have  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  man’s 
majority. 

That  the  painters  of  the  .\mericas  have  come  to  l)e  a  body  to  Ix^  reckoned 
with  by  art  historians  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  general  culture  of  the  New 
World.  Sooner  or  later  the  artists  of  any  nation  reflect  the  attitude  towards 
art  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  ami  the  artistic  attitude  of  a  people  closely  indexes 
the  public  attitude  of  any  time  j)r  generation.  .Vttention  is  therefore  called  to 


the  fact  that,  althounh  every  nation  reim'.sented  in  the  Pan  Americati  Exiiii)ition 
lias  been  more  or  less  actively  or  jmtentially  under  arms  during  the  jjeriod  of 
priKliictivity  included  in  the  jiresent  exhibition,  not  a  single  artist  has  submitted 
a  canvas  dealing  with  the  dramatic  incidents  growing  out  of  international  con¬ 
flict.  May  we  not  then  conclude  that  the  underlying  cordial  and  friendly  spirit 
oxi.sting  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  flung  Americas  goes  deeper  than  mere 
treaties,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  composite  heart  of  a  vast  jK'ople  and  is  here 
shown  through  the  works  of  our  artists  in  a  way  that  is  hojx'fully  jirophetic  of 
the  dawn  of  the  era  of  the  great  {R'ace— a  world-wide  understanding  among  men. 


To  a  happy  initiative  of  Dr.  licnito  Xazar  Ancliorena,  president  of 
the  National  University  in  tlie  city  of  La  Plata,  was  due  the  first 
“Saloti”  of  Argentine  painting  and  sculpture  recently  held  in  that 
city,  an  exhibition  which  not  only  afforded  national  artists  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhibit  their  work  in  an  important  provincial  capital,  hut 
also  served  as  a  steppinfr-stone  to  a  much  wider  audiem-e  since  the 
M  »(!'.►  2(it  Pull.  1 - 1 


<’ourt**iiy  of  "IMum  ritra" 

AHT  EXHIBIT  OK  THE  I'NIVEKSITY  OF  LA  PLATA,  AKOENTINA 
One  oml  of  the  gallery  housing  the  first  annual  exhibit  of  the  National  I'niversity  of  La  Plata 


KINCOX  1)K  I’.VZ”  (A  PEArEFl  I,  CORXEK),  BY  E.  MARTINEZ  SERRANO  (ECTADOR) 


exhibition  as  a  whole  is  to  he  shown  later  in  Madrid,  London,  Home, 
and  Veniee. 

The  salon  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  representative  eolleetions 
of  Affientine  art  ever  assembled,  and  althou"h  some  painters  were 
forfiotten  in  eompilin^  the  list  of  those  invited  to  exhibit,  and  others 
are  missin«;  because  of  their  pntloiified  absence  from  the  country, 
this  university  salon  will  present  to  the  Kuropiam  jiublic  a  colhM'tion 
which,  with  the  (‘xception  of  a  few  more  or  less  satisfactory  attempts, 
synthesizes  clearly  Arjjentine  pro};n*ss  in  embodyinf;  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation  in  jilastic  and  pictorial  art. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  works  of  this  collection  which  will 
attract  the  {jreatest  attention  in  the  Old  World  are  those  which  arc 
the  authentic  expriNsion  of  the  Argentine  spirit,  whether  in  the 
evocation  of  bygmie  days,  in  the  restless  life  of  the  cosmopolitan 
capital,  or  in  the  historic  customs  and  aspects  still  to  be  observcal  in 
the  pictures(|ue  northern  districts,  rather  than  those  weakened  by 
the  influenci*  of  extramauis  schools  or  of  belated  innovations,  only  the 
faint  echo  of  which  reaches  Argentina,  and  for  whiidi  no  least  justifi- 
i-ation  exists  in  its  vouthful  atmosphere,  which  is  the  source  of 
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r  OK  PKDRO  ZOKUIM.  \  1>K  SAN 
riN,  BY  ('LETo  noccniM 


“TRE  SWEEPER  OF  JI  JCY,”  HY  JOSE 
MARTORELL 


“PORTRAIT  OF  MA’iFATHER,”  BY  EMILIA 
BERTOLE 
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FISH  VKNDKU  OF 
BUKXOS  AIKKS,”  BY 
IIKCTOK  NAVA 
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its  artistic  power  ratlier  tlian  any  combination  of  decadent  elements 
proper  onl}’  to  those  centers  in  wliich  tluw  have  originated. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  youthful  art  of  Argentina  finds  its 
mainspring  in  the  sincerity  of  its  concepts,  ami  in  the  sane  and  gen¬ 
uine  orientation  which  led  to  its  success  first  at  San  Francisco,  ('alif., 
and,  again,  two  years  ago  at  the  International  Biennial  Fxposilit)n 
in  Venice  not  to  mention  the  repeated  triumphs  of  individual 
artists  whose  work  has  convinced  Madrid  and  Paris  of  the  appreciably 
high  level  of  Argentina’s  artistic  production. 

Although,  as  is  natural,  Argentine  art  has  fouml  its  expression  in 
widely  differing  directions,  certain  of  her  painters  have  understood 
the  need  of  getting  awa}*  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  local  landscape 
and  the  atelier  model.  And  so  there  has  gradually  been  developed 
an  (triginal  sense  or  feeling  which,  leaving  local  elements  behind,  has 
achieved  a  feeling  of  national  unity. 

Entindy  apart  from  the  interest  or  intrinsic  merit  of  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  exhibited  in  the  university  salon,  preference  is 
undoubtedly  for  works  of  tins  character.  Among  these  may  be  num¬ 
bered  the  rude  mountain  land.scapes  of  Fernando  Fader,  the  romantic 
aspects  of  c(*lonial  Buenos  Aires  set  forth  with  intimate  charm  by 
Juan  Alonst),  ('ordoban  scenes  by  Butler  and  Botti,  with  tbe  latter’s 
poetic  interpretation  of  the  gray  imtrnings  along  the  Riachuelo,  and 
the  amazing  forest  scenes  of  Gramajo  Gutierrez  through  which  one 
glimpses  the  soul  of  primitive  races.  Thibon  in  his  masterly  way 
enchantsuswithhisrenderingof  tln'fardndula.  Vena,  Pinto,  Marteau, 
L»rco,  ('enturion,  Alice,  Malinverno,  Panozzi,  Spilimbergo,  and 
.Vlberto  Rossi  contribute  excellent  paintings.  Rodolfo  Franco,  Jorge 
Bernuidez,  Ernesto  <le  la  (Virvova,  Alfredo  Guido,  and  Lorenzo  Gigli 
display  tbeir  robust  talent  in  typically  Argentine  subjects.  In  like 
manner  the  work  of  the  animal  painter  (’ordiviola  stands  (»ut  in  high 
relief  along  with  that  of  Terry,  Tessandori,  Victorica,  Pettoruti, 
Emilia  Bertole,  Bermudez  Franco  and  Basaldua. 

The  exhibits  of  sculpturi',  although  fewer  in  number,  are  of  goo<l 
quality,  adequately  representing  this  field  of  Argentine  art  in  the 
first  salon  fostered  by  that  seat  <»f  learning  and  culture,  the  University 
of  La  Plata. 
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(.Vo  better  evidence  of  the  keen  intereM  in  the  literary  output  of  the  United  States, 
and  unrhymed  translations  which,  in  the  form  of  “occasional  verse,”  constantly 
true  of  “Xosotros  ”  of  Buenos  Aires,  “  Reiwrtorio  Americano”  of  San  Josi,  Costa 
which  the  following  group  has  been  taken. — F^ditor’s  note.) 

LAS  TrMBAS  FKlAS 
For  ('arl  Saxdbukcj 

('uiuulo  Abraham  Lincoln  recibio  la  ultima  pabula  (*n  su  tumba, 
olvido  a  los  unionistas”  y  al  asesino  .  .  .  cn  cl  polvo,  on  la 
tumba  fn'a. 

Y  Ulysses  Grant  perdib  todo  pensamiento  de  los  ‘‘ conferados ’’  y  de 
Wall  Street  .  .  .  eii  el  polvo,  en  la  tumba  fn'a. 

El  euerpo  de  Pocahontas,  hello  como  un  alamo,  dulce  como  una  roja 
acerola  en  noviembre  o  como  una  papaya  en  mayo,  ^se  preguntara 
algo  (  ^Seacordara  de  algo  .  .  .  en  el  polvo,  en  la  tumba  fria  ( 

Tomad  un  grupo  de  gente  comprando  ropas  o  ultramarinos,  saludando 
a  un  heroe,  arrojando  confetti  o  tocando  cornetas  de  carton  .  .  . 
y  decidme  si  los  amantes  pierden,  si  los  amantes  ganan  .  .  .  (‘ii 
el  polvo  .  .  .  en  las  tumbas  frias. 

(Traduccion  de  H.  1.) 

XUEN  A  YOKE 

For  Ezra  Fou.m) 

;Mi  ciudad,  mi  annula,  mi  blanca! 

;Ab,  esbelta! 

Escueba,  escuchame  y  te  infundire  un  alma 
delicadamente  sobre  el  junco,  atiendeme. 

.Vhora  se  que  estoy  loco 

j)or(iue  aqui  hay  un  millon  de  gente  aturdida  de  trafico. 

Esta  no  es  mujer 

ni  podn'a  yo  jugar  sobre  un  junco  si  tuviese  uno. 

Mi  ciinlad,  mi  amada, 

tu  eres  una  mujer  sin  senos, 

til  eres  esbelta  como  un  junco  de  plata; 

by  erne,  atiendeme 

y  ti*  infundire  un  alma  y  viviras  por  siempre. 

(Traduccion  di*  S.  N.) 
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particidarlij  poetry,  can  be  adduced  than  the  eery  considerable  number  of  rhymed 
apiwars  in  the  periodic  press  of  the  Latin.  American  countries.  This  is  particidarly 
Rica,  and  “El  U nicersal” ,  the  great  daily  of  Mexico  City ,  from  the  last-named  of 


(’OOL  TOMH8 
By  ('.vuL  Saxduurc 

Wlion  Ahraliam  Lincoln  was  sliovoled  into  tlic  tombs,  lu*  forgot 
the  coppcrlicads  and  the  assassin  ...  in  the  dust,  in  the  cool 
tombs. 

.Vnd  riysses  Grant  lost  all  thought  of  con  men  and  Wall  Street, 
cash  and  collateral  turned  ashes  ...  in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Pocahontas’  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet  as  a  red  haw  iiiNovember 
or  a  pawpaw  in  May,  did  she  wonder  <  iloes  she  remember  ^  ...  in 
the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs? 

Take  an}'  streetful  of  people  buying  clothes  and  groceries,  cheering 
a  hero  or  throwing  confetti  and  blowing  tin  horns  .  .  .  tell  me  if 
th(*  lovers  are  losers  .  .  .  tell  me  if  any  get  more  than  the  lovers  .  .  . 
in  the  dust  ...  in  the  cot)l  t(»mbs. 

XKW  YORK 

By  ICzuA  Pound 

My  City,  my  belov<Ml,  my  white! 

.Vh,  slender, 

Listen!  Listen  to  me,  and  1  will  breathe  into  thee  a  soul. 
Delicately  upon  the  reed,  attend  me! 

Now  do  I  know  that  I  am  mad. 

For  here  are  a  million  people  surly  with  traflic; 

This  is  no  maid. 

Neither  could  1  play  upon  any  reed  if  I  had  one. 

My  City,  my  beloved. 

Thou  art  a  maid  with  no  breasts, 

Tbou  art  slender  as  a  silver  reed. 

Listen  to  me,  attend  me! 

.\nd  I  will  breathe  into  thee  a  soul. 

And  thou  shall  live  for  ever. 
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Ol’ALO 

l*(*r  Amy  Lowkll 
Kivs  hielo  y  fuo^o; 

al  tocarnu'  nu*  (|m‘mas.  roino  la  iiievo: 

Kres  (‘1  fn'»t  y  la  llama. 

Krcs  (*1  carnifsi  «l(‘  las  amariliilaas 
y  (‘1  arfjcnti)  do  las  magnolias  (‘idimadas. 

(’uan(l«»  ostoy  contijjo, 
mi  (a»raz6n  os  im  ostaii<|Uo  liohulo 
([Uo  rofloja  im  flamoar  do  antorohas. 

(Tradiiooidn  do  H.  1.) 


LA  LIXTKRNA 

Por  Sara  Tkasdai.k 

Si  puodo  llovar  tu  amor,  oomo  lintorna, 
oiiando  mo  to(|Uo  so^uir  la  somhra  id)soura, 
no  mo  infundira  tomoros  la  somhra  otorna, 
ni  fjritaro  on  pavura. 

Y  ho  do  llojrar  liasla  l)i(>s.  si  os  quo  osto  oxisto, 
si  no,  on  mi  suoho  do  oalma  no  intorriimpida, 
ponsaro  quo  (*l  "ran  anutr  <|Uo  mo  tuvisto 

fuo  lintorna  on  mi  vida.  (Traduooi«')n  do  1{.  I.) 

VIlvIO  MAXrSt’KlTO 

Por  Ai.frki)  Krkymbor/, 

LI  oiolo 

(*s  oso  anti"uo  por^amino  hormoso 
(*n  (|Uo  ol  sol 
y  la  lima 
llovan  su  diario. 

Para  loorlo 

so  tiono  quo  sor  un  lin"uista 
mas  sahio  ipio  ol  Padro  Sahidun'a 
y  un  visionario 

mas  clariviilonto  quo  la  Madro  Ensuoho. 

Poro  para  sontirlo 

so  dobo  sor  un  apostol; 

uno  cuya  intimidad  llo"a  a  mas 

quo  habor  sido  siompro 

ol  linioo  oonfidonto 

('omo  la  tiorra 

o  ol  mar.  (Tratluooion  do  Antonht  Dodoro.) 
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OPAL 

By  Amy  Lowell 
You  aro  ioo  aiul  tiro, 

Tlio  toiioli  of  you  burns  my  hamls  liko  snow. 
You  aro  oold  and  flame*. 

You  aro  tho  orimson  ed  amaryllis, 

'I'ho  silvor  of  moon-touohod  magnolias. 

Whon  1  am  with  you. 

My  hoart  is  a  frozon  pond 
(Tleaming  with  agitatod  torohos. 

TIIK  I^VMP 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

If  I  oan  hoar  your  lovo  liko  a  lamp  boforo  mo, 
Whon  I  go  down  tho  hmg  stoop  Road  of  Darknoss, 
1  shall  not  foar  tho  ovorlasting  shadows. 

Nor  ory  in  torror. 

If  1  oan  lind  out  Ciod,  thon  1  shall  find  Him, 

If  nono  can  lind  Him,  thon  1  shall  sloop  soundly. 
Knowing  how  woll  on  oarth  your  lovo  suiliood  mo, 
A  lamp  in  darknoss. 

OLD  MAXrsrRlPT 

By  Ai.krei)  Krkymbor/, 

'Pho  sky 

is  that  boautiful  old  |)arohmont 
in  wliioli  tho  sun 
and  tho  moon 
keop  thoir  eliary. 

To  road  it  all, 

ono  must  bo  a  linguist 

moro  loarnod  than  Fathor  Wisdom: 

and  a  visionary 

moro  clairvoyant  than  Mothor  Droam. 

But  to  fool  it, 

ono  must  bo  an  apostlo: 

ono  who  is  more  than  intimato 

in  having  boon,  always, 

tho  only  confidant — 

liko  tho  oarth 

or  tho  soa. 
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SILKX(M() 

Por  EiKiAu  Lee  Master 

Ho  o(»n(»oi(l(>  ol  silonoio  do  las  ostrollas  y  dol  mar 
y  ol  silonoio  do  la  ciudad  cuando  pausa 
y  ol  silonoio  do  un  homhre  y  una  inujor 
y  ol  silonoio  dol  onformo 
ouamlo  sus  ojos  vagan  j)or  ol  ouarto. 

Y  progunto;  jpara  (pio  profundos  usos  sirvo  ol  longuajo? 

Pna  bostia  dol  oampo  so  quoja  un  pooo 

ouando  la  muorto  so  llova  a  su  oachorrillo. 

Y  nosotros  (piodainos  sin  voz  on  prosonoia  do  las  roalidades  — 
Xosotros  no  podomos  hablar. 

Un  muohaoho  ourioso  projjunta  a  un  votorano 
sontado  fronto  al  alinaoon; 

'‘f  (''omo  pordio  ustod  su  piornar’ 

Y  ol  silonoio  aturde  al  viojo  soldado 
y  su  monto  vuola 

ponpio  no  puode  oonoontrarla  on  Gottysburj;. 

\’uolvo  jooosamonte 

y  dico:  Un  oso  mo  la  arranoo” 

y  ol  muohaoho  duda  miontras  ol  viojo  soldado, 

mudo,  vuolvo  a  vivir  dobidamonto 

los  fogonazos,  y  ol  ostruondo  dol  oanon, 

los  gritos  do  la  matanza 
y  el  tirado  on  el  pasto 
y  los  oirujanos  dol  hospital,  los  ouohillos 
y  los  largos  dias  on  cama. 

Poro  si  ol  pudiora  doscribir  todo 
osto  soria  un  artista. 

Mas  si  fuora  un  artista  liabn'a  horidas  mas  hondas 
quo  no  podria  tlosoribir. 

Hay  ol  silonoio  do  un  gran  amor 
y  ol  silonoio  do  una  amistad  amargatla. 

Hay  ol  silonoio  do  una  orisis  ospiritual 
on  quo  ol  alma,  oxquisit ament e  torturatla, 
ontra,  eon  visionos  inoxprosablos, 
on  un  roino  do  villa  mas  alta. 

Hay  ol  silonoio  do  la  derrota. 

Hay  ol  silonoio  do  los  eastigos  injustamonto; 
y  ol  silonoio  do  los  moribundos  ouya  mano 
aso  ropontinamonte  la  vuestra. 
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Hay  (*1  silonoio  ontro  padro  e  hijo 

cuaiulo  el  padre  no  puede  explicar  su  vida, 

auiuiue  por  ello  se  le  inalcomprenda. 

llay  el  silencio  (pie  surge  entre  esposo  y  esposa. 

Hay  ('1  silencio  de  los  (pie  han  fraeasado; 

y  (>1  vasto  silencio  ([ue  cubre 

a  las  naciones  rotas  y  a  los  ap()stoles  vencidos. 

Hay  (‘1  silencio  de  Lincoln 

al  meditar  la  pobreza  de  su  juventiid 

y  el  silencio  de  Xapokum 

despues  de  Waterloo 

y  el  silencio  de  Jeanne  d’Arc 

(pie  entre  las  llamas  dice:  “  Jesiis  Biuidito” 

y  en  dos  palabras  revela  Dolor  y  Esperanza. 

Y  hay  el  silencio  de  la  edad 

deinasiado  sabia  para  (pie  la  lengua  lo  exprese 
('ll  palabras  inti'ligibles  a  los  que  no  ban  vivido 
el  gran  crisol  de  la  vida. 

Y  liay  (‘1  silencio  de  los  muertos. 

Si  los  (pie  estainos  (*n  la  vida  no  podeinos  liablar 
de  experiencias  profundas 
j  por  (pie  maravillarse  de  (pie  los  muertos 
no  hablen  de  la  muerte? 

Interpretaremos  su  silencio 
cuando  nos  aceiTpiemos  a  ellos. 


(Traduccion  de  S.  N.) 


THE  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 


My  Ki'bkx  M.  ('ampos 

IN  order  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Indianologists  in  a  hitherto 
unexplored  field  (*f  investigation,  we  venture  the  following 
notes  in  the  diseussion  of  the  (piestion:  Did  musie  exist  among 
the  aneient  Mexicans  *  That  is,  can  it  he  asserted,  on  the  grounds 
of  areheologieal  remains,  that  the  aneient  Mexieans  cultivated  the 
art  of  musie,  as  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  poetryf  With  regard  to  the  plastic  arts  we  have 
irrefutable  evidence  in  the  aflirmative.  As  for  the  poetry,  there 
survives  the  text  in  the  Xahua  language  of  the  69  ('antares  Mexi- 
canos  faithfully  rendered  into  Spanish  by  Mariano  Rojas,  an  expert 
in  Nahua,  whose  Spanish  vei*sion  will  eventually  be  published  by 
the  Mexican  National  Museum  of  Archeology.  But  of  the  music 
nothing  remains;  at  least,  such  is  the  current  belief. 

But  if  music  is  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  musical 
instrument  producing  it  does  not  likewise  vanish  into  thin  air.  In 
books  we  read  of  the  four-stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks  from  which 
were  drawn  simple  hut  resonant  chords,  and  of  the  syrinx  of  five 
pipes  arranged  in  a  scale  by  Pan  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  We 
believe  this  because  the  ancient  Greek  poets  tell  us  so,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  sculptois,  who  are  even  more  w(»rthy  of  credence  than  the 
poets.  But  these  instruments  do  not  remain. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  still  exist, 
however,  so  that  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  (tf  hooks  hut  that 
of  the  instruments  themselves. 

In  the  National  Museum  there  are  exam])les  of  five  types  of  Aztec 
instruments  all  of  which  antedate  the  arrival  of  (’ortes:  The  lim- 
hueil  (equivalent  t(»  a  drum),  the  teponaztli  (equivalent  to  the  xylo- 
phonc),  the  atecolli  (conch),  the  tzlcahuaztli  (or  (jUiro),  and  the 
tlap'dzalli  (equivalent  to  the  flute  or  ocarina).  The  ayacachtli,  of 
which  there  are  no  examples  in  the  National  Museum,  was  like  the 
rattle  used  to-day  by  the  indigene  dancers,  being  formed  of  a  hollow 

'  'I'ranslalfd  from  Annlrs  drl  Munrn  \nrinnnl  dr  Arqiirnlngin,  Ilirlorin  y  Etnngrafin,  Mexico,  E|KMnt  .'ia., 
Tomo  1.  No.  4,  Tonio  Jttdi'  la  I'olriTion. 
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huare  c«)ntainin<;  pebbles  whieli,  when  the  instrument  was  shaken. 
pro(lu(:e«l  a  loud,  sharj)  sound  marking;  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

Thty  hiiehnetl,  panhiiefnietl,  or  tin! pa u hue fiuetl  are  all  terms  applied  to 
a  hollitw  tube  which  stamls  on  one  end.  From  its  lower  part  a  zifjza" 
piece  is  cut  out.  while  the  uj)per  end  is  covered  by  a  taut  skin  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  jmrpose  of  i)roducino  a  resonant  and  sonorous 
sound  like  that  of  the  drum,  since  accordinj;  to  tradition  it  was  phiye«l 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  MEX¬ 
ICANS 


l'pi)or:  The  teponaztli,  which 
IS  equivalent  to  the  modern 
xylophone.  Lower;  The  pan- 
hiiehuetl,  or  drum  of  war 


with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  diversity  in  name  corresponds  to  a 
diversity  in  size,  ranging  from  the  luiehuetl,  the  smallest,  to  the 
ihlpunlmehuetl,  the  largest,  which  from  the  height  of  the  teocalli 
(temple)  summoned  the  ])eoj)le  to  war.  The  label  on  tlalpanhue- 
huetl  Xo.  1  in  the  National  Museum  I'eads  as  follows;  “  TJalpanhve- 
huftl,  musical  instrument  used  in  war;  the  head  at  the  top  is  made  of 
dressed  deer  or  tiger  skin.  It  was  iilayed  with  the  palm  of  the 


MI  SICAL  IXSTRI  MKXTS  OF  THK  AXCIEXT  MEXK’AXS 

I’PIkt:  (("Oiifh)  and  fnrofoMsnail  shell).  Center:  The  Mopi/zn/h.' a  (lute  of  baked  elay  in  the  form 

of  an  ocarina.  I.ower:  The  Upotiazlli,  a  hollow  instrument  of  carved  wood 
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hand  and  the  iinj'ei’s.  Aecordiii"  to  the  decree  of  tautness  of  the 
drum-head,  the  sound  was  more  or  less  deej)  and  intense;  the  rever¬ 
berations  heiii"  heard  at  a  distanee  of  from  S  to  12  kilometers.  This 
particular  exam])le  is  artistically  carved  with  the  symbol  of  war  as 
displayed  at  a  feast  of  the  warriois  of  the  Sun,  with  the  tire  at  their 
feet.  It  is  made  of  a  siiifjle  ])iece  of  xabhto  wood.  Found  in  Tenango 
del  Valle.  Nahua  civilization.”  Another  examjde,  a  rejmxluction 
of  the  tliipanhuehiutl  in  the  Toluca  Museum,  which  was  also  found  in 
Tenango  del  Valle,  is  very  heautifully  decorated,  with  even  more 
elaboration  than  the  sjiecimen  already  described.  The  third  ex- 
am])le  is  not  decorated  at  all,  although  it  has  the  same  form  as  the 
other  two. 

The  teponaztli  is  a  hollow  musical  instrument  of  carven  wood, 
sometimes  ingeniously  embellished,  which  often  represents  a  recum¬ 
bent  human  ligure  in  festival  array,  usually  with  flexed  limbs,  or  an 
animal  in  a  similar  ])osition,  the  resultant  cylindrical  figure  being 
placed  horizontalK  and  struck  with  two  sticks  covered  with  ulli 
(rubber  of  Mexican  origin)  on  two  languettes  in  the  form  of  narrow 
slots  opened  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  label  on  a  teponaztli  in  the  National  Museum,  where  there  are 
15  examjdes,  reads:  “2.  Toltec  civilization.  Tlaxcaltec  family. 
Teponaztli.  Found  at  Tlaxcala.  Musical  instrument  used  by  the 
Tlaxcaltecs  during  the  war  made  against  them  by  llernan  Cortes. 
It  formed  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  warriors  of  Tlaxcala, 
being  given  by  the  Comiuistador  to  the  government  of  the  same 
noble  city,  where  it  was  kept  for  many  years  until  it  became  the 
property  of  the  National  Museum.” 

On  another  small  example  which  is  a  marvel  of  fine  carving,  the 
label  reads:  “  Mixtec  civilization.  4.  Teponaztli.  Found  in  La 
Mixteca,  State  of  Oaxaca.  Musical  instrument  used  in  religious 
ceremonies  and  war.  This  beautiful  exam])le  de])icts  in  carved  relief 
a  scene  in  which  apj)ear  three  gods  or  personages  whose  faces  have 
been  destroyed,  ])robably  by  missionaries,  since  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  they  destroyed  the  faces  and  hands  of  figures  of  the  gods  in 
order  to  show  that  the  latter  had  no  ])Ower.  Between  the  borders 
of  the  instrument  are  reliefs  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  center  of  the 
drmn  cylinder.  These  bas-reliefs  depict  eagle  and  tiger  heads  and 
the  coiollas  of  flowers.  The  method  of  jdying  the  teponaztli  was  to 
strike  it  on  the  two  languettes  with  two  sticks.” 

The  atecoUl  (conch)  is  a  natural  product  of  the  sea.  Of  great  size, 
it  is  of  mother-of-pearl  coloring  on  the  outside,  while  on  the  inside  it 
is  a  beautiful  iridescent  rose  of  incom])arable  splendor.  At  the  sharp 
vertex  of  the  spiral,  which  ends  in  the  shape  of  a  magnolia  bud,  the 
shell  has  been  jiierced  and,  by  blowing  through  this  hole  as  through 
atrumj)et,  the  harsh  and  unmistakable  sound  of  a  cornemuse  is  pro¬ 
duced. 


S4469— 26t— Bull. 
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The  tziaifiiKiztll  is  an  instrument  made  of  a  femur  bone,  in  Avhich 
transvei'se  "roovt*s  liavt*  l)e(*n  made  alonj;  its  entire  length,  thus  form¬ 
ing  ridges  over  whieh  was  passed,  in  strict  time  M'ith  the  music  it 
accompanied,  a  small  shell  winch  prodiicc'd  a  rasping  sound,  like  that 
of  the  (hihan  ijiiiro.  There  is  <»nly  one  Xahua  example  in  the  National 
Mus(*um.  (There  an*,  however,  two  Tarahumara  specimens.) 

Tlie  tJapItzalll  is  a  small  (lute  of  baked  clay,  or  cfillillfiti,  like  the 
children's  whistles  which  the  potters  of  Michoacdn  ami  dalisco  still 
make  by  tlie  thousand,  or  it  may  luvve  the  form  of  an  ocarina,  jdayed 
like  long  flutes,  by  covering  and  uncovering,  with  the  index  ami  middle 
fingers  of  both  hands,  four  lateral  holes  symmetrically  placed,  two 
on  each  side,  the  thumbs  being  used  for  the  two  smaller  holes 
occasionally  found  underneath.  Numerous  examjiles  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum,  which  are  exhibited 
in  two  cases,  one  of  Nahua  objects  and  the  other  of  remains  of  the 
Tarascan  civilization. 

There  are  als»)  in  the  Museum  three  extremely  curious  pieces  of 
baked  clay  called  on  the  labels  ‘‘whistling  jam,”  each  consisting  of  a 
receptacle  and  an  attached  hollow  figure  interconnected  by  a  passage 
in  the  lower  part.  The  receptacle  is  a  jar  such  as  those  in  use  to-day; 
the  grotescjue  is  usually  a  rodent  or  a  scjuatting  monkey,  having  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck  a  transverse  perforation  where  there  is  a  lan- 
guette  like  that  in  the  clay  flutes.  After  filling  the  jar  with  water  to 
one-fourth  of  its  depth,  it  is  slightly  tipped,  whereupon  the  air  is 
forced  out  through  the  opening  in  the  neck,  producing  a  sound  like 
that  of  the  clay  whistle  called  tecolote  by  the  children,  or  a  perhaps 
sweeter  note  like  the  tone  of  the  timhuche. 

Some  specimens  of  the  ocarinas  have  the  languette  bifurcated  and 
produce  two  sounds  simultaneously.  Another  very  curious  example 
having  four  engaged  clay  pipes  in  a  row,  like  a  syrinx,  shows  a  bifur¬ 
cated  opening  with  two  languettes,  thus  permitting  two  sounds  to  be 
pntduced  simultaneously,  these  being  susceptible  of  modification 
hy  means  of  four  lateral  holes  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  in<lex 
and  middle  fingers,  as  in  flutes. 

Tliese  are  the  musical  instniments  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Tarascans 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  and  which  are  carefully  guarded  as  testi¬ 
mony  to  an  irrefutable  fact,  namely,  that  these  instruments  were 
played  and  produced  music. 

What  music  did  they  produce?  We  have  said  that  the  Ituehuttl 
and  the  similar  instruments  produced  a  sound  like  that  of  the  large 
drum,  and  this  has  been  proved  at  the  indigene  festivals  of  Xoco  and 
‘Santa  ('ruz,  near  ('ovoacan,  in  which  the  Indians  played  on  the  tcpo- 
naztli,  the  panhuehuftl  and  two  flageolets  themes  which  were  indis¬ 
putably  aboriginal. 
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As  for  tlio  t<p<nuiztH.  1  liavo  struck  them  all  with  a  stick,  Init  most 
of  them  have  lost  their  resonance  throTi};h  the  action  of  time.  Of  the 
seven  instruments  which  still  preserve  their  resonance,  1  have  proved 
that  four  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducin"  on  their  two  lan- 
guettes  a  major  secoml,  one 
a  minor  second  and  two  an 
interval  of  a  fifth,  all  dilfer- 
entnotes.  Thus  they  areev- 
idently.the  prc'eursors  of  the 
mariiiiha  and  thexylophone, 
and  undoubtedly  could  he 
grouped  to  f(»rni  a  scale. 

With  r(*gard  to  the  clay 
flutes,  called  silbatos  on 
the  Museum  labels,  1  have 
proved,  by  playing  them, 
that  the  long  ones  in  the 
sliape  of  a  flageolet  are  still 
capable  of  producing  high 
vibrant  sounds,  in  spite  of 
deterioration  and  mended 
breaks.  Those  formed  like 
the  ocarina,  while  beauti¬ 
fully  made  and  quaintly 
decorated,  are  fragile  as  an 
eggshell.  Although  they 
produce  a  note  as  sweet  as 
the  cooing  of  the  turtle¬ 
dove,  they  must  he  very 
gently  blown  to  obtain  a 
pure  mellow  sound. 

Sehor  Esteban  Perez,  a 
well-known  teacher  of  the 
flute  and  other  wind  instru¬ 
ments  provided  with  a 
mouth-piece,  examined  the 
flutes  with  me.  By  playing 
the  longest  flute  we  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  xue  tzic.\iiuaztli 

has  a  range  of  t\N  O  and  a  ^  valuable  specimen  in  the  Xational  Museum  of  Mexico 

half  octaves. 

The  srpall  flute  is  pitched  a  fifth  higher  than  the  large  flute,  as 
noted  1)\'  the  expert  (just  mentioned.  On  playing  the  former,  one 
finds  that  its  range  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  large  flute,  just 
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US  amoiiji wood-wind  iiistrumcMitstho  Blliit  clarinet  and  the  K  flat  clari¬ 
net  have  a  similar  relationslnp.  with  a  constant  difrerence  in  tonality. 

The  flutes  shapi'd  like  an  ocarina,  which,  as  1  have  said,  are  played 
on  the  four  lateral  holes  with  the  index  and  middle  finj5ei*s  of  both 
hands  and  sometimes  with  the  thumbs  on  tw»»  lioles  underneath, 
produce  eijjht  or  ten  different  notes.  It  is  t»)  he  pi’esumed  that  once 
the  mouthpiece  is  found  they  will  produce  even  more.  Since  some 
of  the  flutes  are  hijiher  in  pitch  than  ((theis  it  would  not  he  difli- 
cult  to  <;roup  them  Tor  example,  in  the  form  of  a  (piartet.  The 
mouthpiece  of  these  instruments,  as  of  tlie  others,  needs  careful  study. 
The  sound  produced  is  mellow,  full  and  smooth,  preferable  in  (piality 


AZTEC  MUSICIANS 

The  instruments  shown  are  the  ttfmnaztUt  panhiiehuttt,  raracol  and 


and  sweetness  to  the  tone  of  modern  ocarinas,  with  a  resonance 
which  does  not  vary  in  the  hi};h  notes. 

('onsideriii};  the  facts  above  related,  must  we  not  concede  that 
.\ztec  musicians  produced  more  than  mere  cacophony,  wholly  lack¬ 
ing  in  melodic  order  and  the  rudiments  of  concerted  effort  ^  Of  the 
music  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  we  have  no  technical  record,  since 
amonji  the  (•(ni(f>nsta<fores  and  the  missionaries  then*  was  no  skilled 
musician.  The  chroniclers  simply  tell  us  tliat  the  natives  sail"  and 
danced  at  their  festivals  and  religious  rites,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  instruments  such  as  those  described  and  illustrated  in  these  pages. 
Mexican  songs,  whose  text,  of  considerahle  length,  as  written  down 
in  Xahua  by  Sahagiin.  is  rhythmic  prose  in  form  hut  poetry  in  content, 
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were  sun*; — “intoiuHl’’ — not  recited,  aecordin*;  to  observations  culled 
from  the  texts  by  Sefntr  Kojas,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  auotlier 
study. 

Ft>rtuuately,  there  still  exists  a  wealth  of  melodic  themes  indicative 
of  indi<;eue  dances  which  can  be  studied.  A  few  which  I  have  col¬ 
lected  an'  here  set  down.  I  have  faithfully  transcribed  the  rhythm, 
which  is  marketl  by  the  (ujavachtli  (rattle),  or  by  the  drum,  while  the 
melody  is  carried  by  the  lla<;eolet,  which  has  replaced  the  tlapitzalli. 
These  rhvthms  are  sin<;ularly  different  from  the  (freek  tempos,  the 
basis  of  Ihintpeiin  music;  and  as  for  the  melodies,  while  they  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  music  of  the  cities,  their  distinctively 
Mexican  melancholy  pierces  the  heart  as  if  one  heard  the  Aztec 
soul  bewailin*;  the  submer‘;ence  of  a  comiuered  race. 

Sones  Ki)t(t(li>rr!i  ilf  ilanxas  nl)or(f;rncs 
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A  GARDEN  IN  VALDIVIA* 

By  Lilian  C.  B.  McA.  Mayer 
Stale  Yice\PT€sideut  for  Tennessee,  League  of  American  Pen  Women 

Towanl  Chile’s  sea  the  sky  is  gold 
And  gold  the  lanipadetta’s  bloom 
Within  iny  garden’s  changing  gloom. 

Koses  of  gold  its  closes  hold 

And  golden-shower  and  heart-o’-kings, 

November’s  tender  olferings. 

Through  nebulae  of  folding  dusk 
The  cyclamen  its  jewels  shakes, 

And  every  primrose  star  awakes 

To  pointed  fragrance  of  the  musk; 

And  yellow  alamander  falls — 

Long,  restless  fringes  o’er  the  walls. 

Burns  the  bignonia,  orange  dark. 

Its  scented  mass  a  creche  to  keep 
Small  yellow  birds  in  fluttering  sleep. 

So  often  I  go  from  path  to  path 
They  will  not  waken,  while  the  bells 
Go  dreaming  down  Valdivia’s  dells 

Their  vesper  summons;  and  the  rich 
Sky-glow  and  glow  of  yellow  flower 
Meet  in  the  magic  of  the  hour. 

Garden  of  dreams,  O  gorgeous  dreams 
And  splendid  secrets,  let  me  hold 
And  love  forever  all  your  gold! 

Stay,  every  leaf  and  blossom,  stay! 

’Twould  break  my  heart  to  see  you  lie 
WTiite  ’neath  the  wild  May’s  sullen  sky. 


'A  most  picturesque  town  in  the  Southern  part  of  Chile,  noted  for  its  flowers  and  rich  vegetation. 


MATJOMALITY  OF  MAll= 
RIED  WOMEM  IM  THE 
AMERICAM  REPUBLICS 

By  Behtiia  Lutz 

President  of  the  I  liter- American  Union  of  U’owiew  and  the  lirazilian  Federation  for 
the  Adeancement  of 

IN  FORMER  times,  before  rapid  means  t)f  transportation,  tlie 
discovery  of  new  continents,  the  annexation  and  development 
of  overseas  dominions  and  other  factors  led  to  a  redistribution  of 
populations  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  the  problem  of  nation¬ 
ality  was  not  as  complex  as  at  the  present  day.  Yet  even  from  the 
time  of  ('icero,  Roman  law  and  subse(pient  legislation  have  admitted, 
as  a  basic  principle,  that  nationality  must  not  be  imposed  on  pi'rsons 
but  must  rest  on  their  free  will. 

This  principle  was  not  applied,  however,  to  wtunen,  who  wei  e  subject 
in  this  as  in  every  other  particular  to  man.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  late  as 
1880,  the  International  Institute  of  Law,  sitting  at  Oxford,  ruled 
that  a  icoman  avquiren  by  marrlaye  the  nationality  of  her  husband. 
This  was  then  the  practice  in  many  countries,  in  st)mc  even  with 
extreme  harshness  as,  for  instance,  in  Imperial  Russia  where  an 
ukase  of  March  (i,  1804,  not  only  deprivetl  Russian  women  who 
married  foreigners  of  their  nationality  rights,  but  obliged  them  to 
<lispose  of  all  landed  property  in  their  own  country  within  six  montlis. 

Progressive  inroads,  however. early  began  to  be  made  in  the  principle 
implied  in  the  Oxford  rule.  They  ranged  from  making  the  loss  of 
a  woman’s  nationality  conditional  on  the  acquisition  of  that  of  her 
husband,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  more  progressive  Latin-American 
Republics  which  do  not  consider  marriaye  the  means  of  either  acquiriny  or 
losiny  nationality  and  which  insure  women’s  native  nationality  as  a 
constitutional  right. 

PUESEXT  STATES  FROM  THE  X'ATIOX’AL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

At  present  the  marriage  of  a  woman  to  a  foreigner  implies 
unconditional  loss  of  her  nationality  only  in  a  few  countries.*  Among 
these  are; 

.Spain  (Civil  Code,  art.  62);  Holland  (law  of  December  12,  1892,  art.  5); 
Greece  (Civil  Code,  art.  21);  Hungary  (law  of  December  24,  1897,  art.  3); 
Montenegro  (Common  Law). 

■  The  data  on  legUIation  in  the  different  countries  was  Kr.kciously  furnish.'il  by  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
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III  many  morn,  womon  loso  tlicir  nationality  only  when  they 
ac(|nire  that  of  their  hnshand.  This  is  the  ease  in; 

Switzerland  (Ruling  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justiee  and  Police  in  Berne 
on  June  0,  1924) ;  Portugal  (Civil  Code,  art.  22,  No.  4.51) ;  Poland  (law  of  January 
20, 1920);  Sweden  (Law  LlOof  May  28,  1924);  Bulgaria  (previously  enacted  law, 
modified  by  those  of  January  5,  1904,  and  January  10,  1908,  arts.  4  and  8); 
Belgium  (law  of  May  15,  1922);  Japan  (law  of  March  10,  1899);  China  (law  of 
March  28,  1909);  Siam  (Common  Law). 

In  other  nations  lejiislaticm  on  the  snhjeet  is  undergoin*;  reform, 
many,  especially  on  the  American  (’ontinent,  utterly  rejecting  the 
rules  laid  down  at  O.xford.  These  include,  in  addition  to  Russia, 
the  United  States.  Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  ('olomhia,  and  Uruguay. 
Considering  these  one  hy  one,  the  following  facts  may  be  set  forth. 

Vuitnl  Stntex.  -Wy  the  C'ahle  Act.  of  Septemher  22,  11)19,  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  nationality  rights  of  married  women  was  completely 
reformed,  for  which  thanks  are  largely  due  to  the  active  campaign 
of  women’s  organizations  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters.  By  the  present  law,  an  American  woman 
does  not  lose  her  natiortality  upon  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances,  unless  she  renounces  it  formally 
before  a  competent  court.  A  foreign  woman  marrying  an  American, 
or  whose  foreign  hushand  ac((uires  American  citizenship,  does  not 
thereby  hecome  an  American.  If  she  wishes  to  become  naturalized, 
certain  formalities  may  he  dispensed  with  and  the  residence  ([ualilica- 
tion  abridged  to  one  year.  Moreover,  a  married  woman  of  foreign 
nationality  maybe  naturalized  independently  of  her  husband.  The 
Cable  Act  begins  with  the  following  declaration: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  right  of  any  woman  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of  her  sex  or 
because  she  is  a  married  woman. 

Anieiitlna. — The  nationality  rights  of  Argentine  women  are  a.ssured 
by  the  Constitution  of  their  country  and  are  not  affected  by  marriage 
with  foreigners.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  foreign 
woimm  marrying  Argentines  accpiire  the  nationality  of  their  husbands. 
In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  from  consulates  and  legations  during 
war  time,  two  circuhu-s  were  given  out  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Afl’airs,  the  first  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Muratore  in  1914,  the  second  in 
1918  hyDr.  Ilonorio  Pueyrredon.  The  first  of  these  circulars  declares 
that  the  protection  of  Argentine  law  is  to  be  extended  to  foreign-born 
wives,  mothers,  or  other  family  members  of  Argentine  citizens,  but  not 
necessarily  because  such  persons  have  become  Argentines.  These, 
when  domiciled  in  Argentina,  may  receive  passports  from  Argentine 
consular  authorities  and  he  registered  at  the  respective  Argentine 
consulates,  mention  being  made  that  they  are  not  Argentines. 
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Brazil . — In  Brazil  also,  the  subject  of  nationality  is  treated  under 
the  head  of  constitutional  law.  Brazilian  women  <lo  not  lose  their 
nationality  on  marriage  with  foreigners.  Bills  proposing  legislation 
contrary  to  this  principle,  presented  on  September  10,  ISGO  (Law 
100()),  and  on  June  7,  1899  (Law  ■)9()),  were  opposed  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  the  general  legal  advisor  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  cpioting  other  authorities,  has  demonstrated  the  unconstitutional¬ 
ity  of  laws  that  woidd  have  made  the  loss  of  her  nationality  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  Brazilian  woman’s  marriage  to  a  foreigner.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  point  of  view  was  supported  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  on  January  2(),  1907. 

To  (piote  Clovis  Bevilaccpia,  th(>  eminent  lawyer  who  drafted  the 
Brazilian  Civil  Code: 

With  the  new  regime  all  doubts  were  dispidled  before  the  unequivocal  terms  of 
article  69  of  the  llepublican  Constitution.  Not  only  does  the  Brazilian  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner  keep  her  own  nationality,  but  she  even  exerts  an  influence 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  same  by  her  husband. 

He  also  has  it  that  “  Reciprocally,  the  foreign  woman  married  to 
a  Brazilian  retains  her  own  nationality.” 

On  the  last  point  there  has  so  far  been  no  legislation.  A  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate  dealing  with  the  ((uestion.  The  first  report 
of  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  Legislation  and  Justice  before 
the  Senate  was  in  favor  of  foreign  women  always  acquiring  Brazilian 
nationality,  except  when  they  refused  it.  A  memorial  proposing  an 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Brazilian  Federation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women,  suggesting  that  foreign  women  acquire 
our  nationality,  or  rather  the  protection  of  our  laws,  ipxo  facto  by 
marriage  to  a  Brazilian  only  when,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their 
country,  they  lose  their  own  nationality  thereby;  and  in  the  other 
cases,  not  merely  when  they  do  not  reject  Brazilian  nationality,  but 
when  they  apply  for  it.  This  proposal  was  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  Senate  and  is  at  present  under 
discussion. 

Chile. — In  Chile,  also,  nationality  is  dealt  with  by  the  Constitution 
(art.  6),  and  consequently  Chilean  women  do  not  lose  their  nationality 
on  marriage  to  foreigners.  Convei-sely,  foreign  women  do  not 
acejuire  Chilean  nationality  on  marriage  with  (Miilean  citizens.  Natu¬ 
ralization  conditions  for  these  are  not  different  from  those  in  ordinary 
cases.  According  to  ('hilean  doctrines,  naturalization  is  an  individual 
act  and  consequently  the  naturalization  of  a  man  subsetpient  to 
marriage  does  not  affect  the  existing  nationality  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  foreign  married  woman  may,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  also 
be  naturalized  independently  of  and  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband. 
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Vrugiiay. — This  Itepublic  also  favors  the  independent  nationality 
of  women,  as  a  part  of  its  constitutional  law. 

Bolivia. — In  Bolivia,  contrary  to  the  general  view  in  Latin  America 
that  marriage  does  not  affect  nationality,  foreign  women  who  marry 
Bolivians  thereby  acrpiire  the  nationality  of  the  husband. 

Colombia. — The  Colombian  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  as  regards  nationality.  Colombian  women 
do  not  lose  their  nationality  on  marriage  with  foreigners  and  vice 
versa.  The  naturalization  of  a  married  man  does  not  naturalize  his 
wife. 

Cuba. — 'J'lie  Civil  C'ode  of  Cuba  establishes  that  a  married  woman 
follows  her  husband’s  condition.  This  seems  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  affirming  that  a  Cuban  woman  loses  her  nationality 
by  marriage  with  a  foreigner.  Also,  that  the  naturalization  of  a 
married  man  implies  the  naturalization  of  his  wife.  There  seems  to 
be  some  discrepancy  in  the  discrimination  between  nationality  and 
condition. 

Ecuador. — In  Ecuador  marriage  to  a  foreigner  changes  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  an  Ecuadorean  woman,  who  may  reactjuire  her  own  nation¬ 
ality  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Foreign  women  also  accjuire 
I>cuadorean  nationality  by  marriage  with  citizens  of  Ecuador. 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  constitutional  law.  The  naturalization  of  a 
foreigner  does  not,  however,  naturalize  his  wife,  unless  she  also  files 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect :  but  on  becoming  a  widow,  if  she  does  not 
refuse  Ecuadorean  nationality,  she  is  considered  to  have  acquired  it. 

Peru. — Up  to  the  present  moment  women  follow  the  nationality  of 
their  husbands  in  Peru.  The  Civil  Code  was  under  reform  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

Mexico. — Mexican  women  lose  their  nationality  on  marriage  with 
foreigners,  except  when  they  do  not  acquire  their  husband’s  nation¬ 
ality.  On  dissolution  of  marriage  they  may  recover  their  own  nation¬ 
ality,  if  they  settle  in  Mexico  and  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
before  the  local  justice  of  the  peace.  The  law  of  naturalization  also 
applies  to  foreign  women,  the  naturalization  of  whose  husbands  entails 
theirs.  A  naturalization  and  alien  act  is  now  before  Congress 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  follow  the  legislation  of  the  most  advanced 
Republics  on  the  American  Continent. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  POINT  OF  VIEW:  WHY 

NOT  HOLD  A  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  NATIONALITY  RIGHTS? 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  national  point  of 
view.  There  is,  however,  another  that  is  even  more  important, 
namely,  the  international. 

The  different  countries  have,  generally  speaking,  legislated  on 
nationality  questions  w'ith  extreme  disregard  for  each  others’  laws 
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For  married  women  tliis  lias  many  times  resulted,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  d(»ul)le  nationality  and,  on  the  other,  in  total  loss  of  nationality 
rifjhts  in  any  country,  with  the  attendant  loss  <»f  legal  protection 
and  citizenship.  This  vexatious  situation  can  only  be  remedied  by 
joint  action,  leading  to  uniform  legislation  in  all  countries  or  at  least, 
to  an  international  agreement.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  come  to 
pass. 

In  fact,  there  have  already  been  several  attempts  on  the  part  of 
both  European  and  American  nations  in  this  direction,  as  indicated 
by  Buzzatti  in  Lt  Droit  IiiUniotio7ial  Drive  d'aprh  les  Cotiveutiom  de 
la  llaye.  Among  other  sources,  he  (juotes  a  conference  called  in 
Lima  in  1877  b}*  the  Government  of  Peru,  on  “several  questions  of 
international  private  law  on  which  the  Latin  American  nations  might 
find  it  useful  and  timely  to  adopt  common  principles.”  In  Novem¬ 
ber  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bolivia.  ('Idle, 
Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela  signed  a  project  for  a  convention 
covering,  among  other  matters,  marriage,  succession,  etc.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  ratified,  which  Buzzatti  attributes  to  the 
War  of  the  Pacific. 

Ten  years  later — in  1887 — Argentina  and  Urugua}',  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  agreement,  invited  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela  to  send  representatives  to  a  South 
American  International  Law  Congress,  assembled  with  a  view  to 
drafting  a  code  on  questions  of  international  law. 

At  The  Hague  conventions  of  June  12,  1902,  ami  July  17,  1905, 
the  subject  of  marriage  between  natives  of  diherent  countries  was 
discussed,  but  (juestions  relating  to  the  nationality  of  the  consorts 
or  the  naturalization  ami  loss  of  nationality  of  the  wife  were  not 
dealt  with. 

There  are,  as  may  be  seen,  precedents  for  international  agreement  on 
this  question,  even  if  it  is  true  that  the  matter  can  not  yet  be  considered 
as  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  still  open,  and  only  awaits  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  be  discussed  and  the  respective  conventions  framed. 

As  can  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  legislation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the 
American  ('ontinent  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  etc.,  is  already 
uniform.  Moreover,  in  as  much  as  conditions  of  origin,  develop¬ 
ment  and  even  of  juridic  traditions  are  very  much  the  same  in  the 
other  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  would  probably  he 
easier  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  similar  principles  there  than  else¬ 
where. 

As  for  the  opportunity,  it  shoidd  be  found  at  the  Pan  American 
Jurists’  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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THE  women’s  point  OF  \TEW 

It  is  hold,  in  niodorn  domocnioios,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  point 
of  viow  of  thoso  ohiofly  alfootod  by  the  natiiro  of  lo^islation  should 
not  ho  ovorlookod.  This,  in  tho  prosont  oaso,  is  the  point  of  view 
of  tho  women  themselves. 

But  have  they  a  point  of  view?  They  have  indeed,  and  one 
clearly  ex])ressed  by  the  representatives,  many  of  them  oflieial,  of 
the  women  of  43  nations  in  congress  assembled,  at  the  ninth  meeting 
of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Koine  in  May,  1923, 
which  drew  up  and  advocated  the  following  rules: 

I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

(а)  Effect  of  marriage. — A  woman’s  nationality  shall  not  be  changed  solely 
because  of: 

1.  Marriage,  or — 

‘2.  A  change  in  the  nationality  of  her  husband  during  marriage. 

(б)  Retention  or  change  of  nationality. — The  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  her 
nationality  or  to  change  it  by  naturalization,  denationalization,  or  denaturaliza¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  she  is  married. 

(c)  Ahaence  of  connent. — The  nationality  of  a  married  woman  shall  not  be 
changed  without  her  consent  except  under  conditions  which  would  cause  a 
change  in  the  nationality  of  a  man  without  his  consent. 

II.  PARTICULAR  APPLICATIONS 

(a)  Retention  of  nationality. — woman  shall  not  lose  her  nationality  solely 
because: 

1.  She  marries  a  foreigner,  or — 

2.  During  marriage  her  husband  loses  his  nationality  by  naturalization 
in  another  country,  or  otherwise. 

(ft)  /jo.ss  of  nationality. — A  married  woman  shall  lose  her  nationality  only: 

1.  Under  conditions  which  cau.se  a  married  man  to  lose  his  national¬ 
ity,  or — 

2.  If  she,  on  marriage  or  during  marriage,  is  deemed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  which  her  husband  is  a  national  to  have  acquired  his  nationality, 
and  if  she  make  a  declaration  of  alienage. 

(c)  Rights  in  acquisition  of  nationality. — 

1.  -V  woman  of  foreign  birth  shall  not  by  sole  rea.son  of  marriage  acquire 
the  nationality  of  her  hu.sband. 

2.  wife  shall  not  solely  by  reason  of  her  hu.sband’s  naturalization  be 
thereby  naturalized. 

3.  -V  married  woman  shall  be  naturalized  under  the  same  conditions  as 
apply  to  a  married  man. 

4.  Special  facilities  shall  be  given  to  a  woman  to  acquire  the  nationality 
of  her  husband;  and  special  facilities  may  be  given  to  a  man  to  acquire  the 
n.ationality  of  his  wife. 

(d)  Reacquisition  of  nationality. — .\  married  woman  who  has  lost  her  nation¬ 
ality  in  order  to  acquire  that  of  her  husband  shall  on  the  di.solution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  by  death  or  divorce  be  given  special  facilities  to  reacquire  her  own  nation¬ 
ality  should  she  return  to  her  own  country. 
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(e)  Retrospective  provisions. — 

1.  Loss  of  nationality  by  or  through  marriage. — In  cases  where,  before  the 
adoption  of  legislation  based  on  this  convention,  a  woman  has  lost  her 
nationality  by  sole  reason  that  (I)  she  married  a  foreigner,  or  (2)  that 
during  marriage  her  husband  changed  his  nationality,  she  shall  after  the 
adoption  of  such  legislation  reacquire  her  nationality  iipon  making  a  dec¬ 
laration  to  this  effect. 

2.  Acquisition  of  nationality  by  or  during  marriage. — When  a  woman  who 
by  marriage  or  by  the  naturalization  of  her  husband  has  acquired  the 
nationality  of  the  latter,  before  the  adoption  of  legislation  based  on  this 
convention,  she  shall  retain  that  nationality  except  she  make  a  formal 
declaration  of  her  desire  to  the  contrary. 

(/)  Protection  for  the  woman  without  a  country. — If  a  woman  by  the  laws  of  her 
own  State  should  by  marriage  lose  her  nationality,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
passport  and  to  protection  from  the  State  of  which  her  husband  is  a  national. 

THE  LEC.AL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

This  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion,  for  it  is  legally  sound  as  a  doctrine  and  has  the  approval  of 
such  eminent  jurists  as  Prof.  Andr^  Weiss,  the  representative  of 
France  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  and  Sir 
Ernest  Scliuster,  President  of  the  Committee  on  Nationality  of  the 
International  Law  Association.  Moreover,  in  Latin  America,  it  has 
been  proclaimed  by  such  jurists  as  Alejandro  Alvarez  and  Cruchaga 
Tocornal  of  Chile,  Luiz  Pereira  Faro,  Clovio  Bevilacqua,  and  Rodrigo 
Octavio  of  Brazil,  and  by  Zeballos,  the  great  Argentine  authority, 
who  says: 

The  position  of  woman  before  the  law  which  I  have  just  analyzed  is  unfavor¬ 
able  and  unjust.  It  can  not  by  any  means  be  considered  the  logical  conclusion 
of  the  principle  univer.sally  admitted  since  the  time  of  Cicero,  by  which  nation¬ 
ality  must  be  a  self-determined  right.  Therefore,  the  law  may  not  impose  a 
change  of  nationality  on  women  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  marrying. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  laws  be  amended  so  that  they  be  made  to  respect 
the  autonomy  of  women.  If  a  woman  desires  to  change  her  nationality  .so  as  to 
follow  that  of  her  husband,  let  her  do  so,  but  let  it  be  a  naturalization  of  the 
same  kind  as  any  other. 

Zeballos  further  confirms  these  doctrines  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
general  juridic  principles  of  nationality,  which  are: 

1.  Nationality  is  a  self-determined  right. 

2.  Every  person  should  have  a  nationality. 

3.  No  person  should  have  more  than  one  nationality. 

4.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  change  his  or  her  nationality. 

5.  The  State  has  not  the  right  to  prevent  persons  from  changing  their  nation¬ 
ality. 

6.  The  State  has  not  the  right  to  oblige  persons  to  change  their  nationality 
against  their  will. 

7.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  reacquire  the  nationality  he  or  she  gave  up. 

8.  The  State  may  not  impose  its  nationality  on  those  domiciled  in  its  territory 
against  their  will. 
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9.  Nationality,  either  by  birth  or  anqi^sition,  determines  the  application  to 
persons  of  public  and  private  law. 

10.  The  State  is  obliged  to  determine  as  to  public  and  private  law  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  persons  that  are  without  nationality — heimatlos. 

Could  there  be  a  more  logical  or  more  legal  sanction  than  these 
principles,  especially  Nos.  6  and  8,  of  the  woman’s  point  of  view? 

From  the  foregoing  study  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  in  spite  of 
great  divergence  in  the  laws  of  different  countries,  the  rule  that 
makes  a  married  woman  follow  the  nationality  of  her  husband  is  no 
longer  absolute  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  exceptions  are  fast 
becoming  the  rule.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  forward  tendency 
is  to  confer  independent  citizenship  on  women,  principally  in  the 
American  Continent,  where  Jus  soli  is  adopted,  in  preference  to 
Jtw  sanguinis. 

Encouraged  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Republics,  and  these 
by  no  means  the  least  progressive,  already  insure  the  inviola- 
bihty  of  the  nationality  rights  of  their  women;  that  others  are  at 
present  remodeling  their  codes  and  institutions,  and  that  liberality 
and  progress  are  essential  features  of  the  American  Continent,  we 
hope  and  feel  assured  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  independ¬ 
ent  citizenship  of  married  women  will  be  a  uniform  and  universally 
adopted  principle  in  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

THE  WORLD  PRESS 
CONGRESS  V  V 

WITH  respect  to  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  to  be  held  in  the  Wstoric  cities  of  Geneva 
and  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  from  September  14  to  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1926,  present  indications  would  seem  to 
assure  one  of  the  largest  international  gatherings  of  press  men  and 
women  ever  assembled. 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  special  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements,  is  now  with  the  other  members  busily  engaged  in 
framing  the  program  for  this  important  assembly,  in  which  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  discussion  of  international  communica¬ 
tions  by  cable,  radiotelephone  and  tel^aph;  journalistic  ethics  and 
standards  of  practice;  international  exchange  of  jomnalists;  the 
preparation  of  journalists;  the  present  trends  of  journalism,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

84469— 26t— Bull.  4 - 6 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  the  first  interchange  of  journalists 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  already  taken  place. 
In  January  of  the  present  year  Doctor  Williams,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  journalism  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico  and,  a 
little  later  on.  Dr.  Jos6  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  a  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist,  now  Secretary  of  Public  Education  for  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
will  deliver  the  return  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  American  journalism 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

During  the  week  prior  to  sailing,  the  official  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Canada  will  be  the  guests  of  the  New 
York  City  publishers  and  allied  trades,  who  have  arranged  a  series  of 
interesting  expeditions  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds.  The 
entire  party  of  delegates  will  make  the  voyage  in  the  large  and 
commodious  Cunard  steamer  Carmania  via  Cherbourg  or  Havre. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  later  sailings  on  optional 
steamers. 

The  journalists  of  England,  Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Canada,  Ireland, 
and  Hawaii  have  already  indicated  their  purpose  of  being  largely 
represented  in  this  Third  Press  Congress,  while  the  delegation  from 
the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  James  W.  Brown,  secretary- 
treasurer  at  1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City,  bids  fair  to  surpass 
all  previous  registrations. 

On  the  return  trip  the  official  itinerary  provides  for  stops  of  several 
days  at  Paris,  Brussels,  and  London,  in  each  of  which  interesting 
professional  and  social  contacts  will  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
sightseeing  and  other  trips,  which  can  not  fail  to  make  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  an  event  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  and  of  pleasant  and  enduring  memory. 


AROEXTIXA 

Petroleum  refinery  opened. — The  new  Government  petroleum 
refinery  at  La  Plata  was  officially  opened  on  December  23,  1925, 
eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The  refinery,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,500  tons  daily  instead  of  the  2,000  tons  stipulated  in 
the  contract,  will  be  completed  in  all  respects  by  April  30,  1926, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  21,800,000  pesos.  The  refinery  has  22  sec¬ 
tions,  including  crude-oil  pumps,  storage  tanks  for  crude  and  fuel  oil, 
tanks  for  lighter  products,  a  piping  system,  and  sections  for  refining 
various  products.  The  equipment  cost  14,000,000  pesos.  The 
combined  production  of  the  three  refineries  now  existing  in  Govern¬ 
ment  oil  fields  is  expected  to  reduce  considerably  the  importation  of 
petroleum  products. 

At  the  opening  the  President  of  the  Republic  turned  on  a  switch 
which  set  in  motion  the  generators  for  the  boilers,  and  tested  the 
fire-extinguishing  equipment.  In  the  President’s  party  were  the 
Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Relations,  War,  Treasury,  and 
Marine,  and  Dr.  Le  Bret6n,  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  had  the 
refinery  built,  as  well  as  other  officials. 

Meat  exports. — On  December  24,  1925,  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  received  statistics  on  Argentine  meat  exportation  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1925  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1924, 
as  follows: 


January-November 

1925 

1924 

Difference 
in  1925 

Frozen  steers _ 

ChUled  beef _ _ 

Frozen  mutton _ _ 

Frozen  pork _ _ _ _ _ 

Preserved  meats _ 

Jerked  beef  and  salted  meat _ 

Tons 
262,  344 
345,  613 
84, 144 
477 
65,  389 
12,  493 

Tons 
344,  544 
363,  096 
74,  454 
114 
87,  867 

1  13, 678 

Tons 
-82,  200 
-17,483 

1  +9,690 

+363 

1  -22, 478 
j  -1,185 

Total . . . 

770,  460 

883,  753 

1 

-113,293 

Prize  plan  for  Deliberative  Council  Building. — The  first 
prize  of  25,000  pesos  in  the  architectural  competition  for  the  build- 
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ing  to  house  the  Deliberative  Council  of  Buenos  Aires  was  won  by 
Hector  Ayerza,  jr.,  who  will  have  chaise  of  the  construction.  The 
plan  is  for  a  building  similar  to  European  municipal  halls  of  the 
Louis  XIV  period.  The  building  is  to  have  a  high  clock  tower,  and 
is  to  cost  about  4,200,000  pesos. 

International  Exposition  of  Highways,  Transportation,  and 
Travel. — This  exposition,  which  opened  in  February  in  Buenos  Aires, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ai^entine  Touring  Club,  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  various  foreign  countries.  Among  other  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  exposition  was  the  construction  of  short  stretches 
of  several  types  of  roads,  these  sections  being  used  as  approaches  to 
the  principal  buildings.  Automobile  manufacturers  from  the  United 
States  and  other  manufacturers  engaged  stands  for  the  exhibition  of 
products  related  to  highways  or  to  travel.  The  program  of  enter¬ 
tainments  given  during  the  exposition  included  plays  and  local 
fiestas  showing  rural  life,  and  a  new  motion  picture  prepared  by 
order  of  the  Touring  Club  showing  the  history  of  the  highway,  roads 
in  primitive  Indian  populations,  the  city  of  Cuzco  as  the  center  of 
the  Incan  highway  system,  the  methods  of  transportation  in  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  the  highway  system  in  colonial  days,  the 
development  of  roads  since  independence,  mechanical  transportation, 
and  the  present  Argentine  highway  system  and  other  related  matters. 

BOLIVIA 

Broadcasting  to  be  established  in  La  Paz. — The  Radio  Club 
of  La  Paz,  a  recently  organized  institution,  proposes  to  establish  as 
soon  as  possible  a  broadcasting  service  in  that  city.  The  charter 
members  of  the  club  will  pay  a  certain  sum,  designated  by  the  board 
of  directors,  for  the  installation  of  the  transmitting  station.  It  is 
hoped  that  programs  of  music,  speeches,  and  various  subjects  of 
general  interest  will  soon  be  on  the  air.  > 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  the  Brazil  Ferro  Carril  for  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  1926,  Brazilian  exports  showed  a  notable  increase  in  1924 
over  those  of  1913,  when  their  value  was  981,767  contos  of  reis 
paper,  while  in  1924  they  amounted  to  3,863,554  contos.  Analysis 
of  the  exports  by  destination  shows  that  the  most  important  markets 
were  North  (including  Central)  America,  Europe,  and  South  America, 
in  the  order  named. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treas- 
lu-y  gives  a  five-year  comparison  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  from 
January  to  September,  inclusive,  as  follows: 
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Imports  1 

Exports 

Year 

Metric 

tons 

Contos  of 
reis  paper 

Metric 

tons 

Contos  of 
reis  paper 

1022 . 

1823 . 

1825 . 

1,964,310 
2,370,316 
2,598,282 
3,265,585 
3, 579, 124 

1,369,187 

1,094,614 

1,606,121 

1,935,459 

2,704,198 

1,430,039 
1,527,298 
1,612,037 
1,343,749 
1, 369, 130 

1, 214,226 
1, 545, 899 
2,195,577 
2, 621, 198 
2,994,072 

Brazil-Paraguay  Railroad. — The  press  of  the  capital  quotes 
the  Correio  Pavlistano  of  the  State  of  S§,o  Paulo  as  stating  that  a 
railroad  known  as  the  Sao  Paulo-Paran4  Railroad  is  being  built  by 
private  enterprise,  30  kilometers  being  already  constructed  from 
Ourinhos  to  the  city  of  Cambard.  Surveys  are  being  made  for  the 
next  stretch,  which  will  run  to  the  Laranjinha  River  and  thence  to 
the  Paraguayan  frontier  near  the  Salto  de  Guahyra,  a  waterfall  with 
approximately  40,000,000  horsepower. 

Brazilian  textile  exhibits  for  Argentine  Exposition. — 
The  Director  of  the  Service  of  Information  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations  have  consulted  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Cotton 
Textile  Manufacturers  in  regard  to  samples  of  Brazilian  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  for  exhibition  at  the  International  Exposition  soon  to  be  held  in 
Rosario,  Argentina.  The  cotton  manufacturers  are  eager  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  making  known  to  other  coimtries  the  progress  of  the  Brazilian 
textile  industry,  which  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  importance. 

CHILE 

Irrigation  canals. — Last  December  the  Laja  irrigation  canal, 
which  takes  water  from  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  southern  Chile, 
was  formally  inaugurated.  The  main  canal,  30  kilometers  long,  and 
the  branch  canals,  totaling  380  kilometers  in  length,  will  provide 
sufficient  water  for  irrigating  approximately  60,000  hectares  (148,000 
acres).  The  construction  of  this  canal,  for  which  the  engineering 
plans  were  drawn  by  Sefior  Urbano  Mena,  was  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  nine  years. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  25,000,000  pesos  for  irrigation 
works  on  the  Copiap6,  Turbio,  and  Cogotl  Rivers  and  the  Aconcagua 
River  or  its  affluents,  this  sum  to  be  spent  within  five  years. 
It  will,  however,  be  reimbursed  to  the  Government  by  landholders 
benefited  by  the  irrigation,  their  payments  extending  over  a  period 
of  36  years  at  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization. 

Valparaiso  as  a  fishing  port. — In  the  latter  part  of  1925  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  visited  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  met 
representatives  of  the  fishermen  of  that  city  and  discussed  with  them 
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what  measures  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  importance  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  as  a  fishing  port,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  decree-law 
granting  premiums  to  fishermen  for  annual  catches  above  a  certain 
amount,  the  purpose  of  this  law  being  to  provide  a  plentiful  supply 
of  a  cheap  and  nourishing  food.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
decide  w’here  wharves  for  fishing  boats  might  best  be  constructed, 
while  the  location  of  adequate  houses  for  fishermen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  docks  was  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Foreign  Trade. — The  leading  exports  of  Chile  for  the  period 
January  to  July,  1925,  inclusive,  were  as  follows;  Nitrate,  177,252,057 
gold  pesos  of  18  d.;  copper  bars,  60,445,824  pesos;  wheat,  21,275,126 
pesos;  w^ool,  19,133,854  pesos;  and  iodine,  11,711,697  pesos.  The 
chief  imports  for  the  same  period  were:  Sugar,  11,436,929  pesos; 
petroleum,  11,052,928  pesos;  empty  sacks  of  various  kinds,  9,311,767 
pesos;  and  rice,  3,880,945  pesos.  The  following  were  also  imported  to 
values  between  2,000,000  and  2,500,000  pesos;  Coffee,  Osnaburg 
sacking,  unglazed  paper  for  printing,  and  tea. 

COLOMBIA 

Shipping  documents. — A  recent  ruling  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  the  procedure  for  payment  of  the  stamp  tax 
at  ports  of  origin  on  shipping  documents  and  consular  invoices  for 
goods  shipped  to  Colombia  from  ports  where  there  is  no  Colombian 
consul.  According  to  this  regulation,  when  the  duties  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  consul  are  discharged  by  the  consul  of  a  friendly  nation,  in  the 
event  of  this  fimctionary  not  having  the  revenue  stamps  from  Colom¬ 
bia,  it  is  required  that  this  shall  be  noted  on  the  document  presented 
for  certification  in  order  that  the  stamp  tax  may  be  collected  by  the 
customhouse  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Centennial  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  River. — 
The  Government  of  Colombia  has  erected  a  statue  in  Barranquilla  in 
honor  of  Seflor  Juan  Bernardo  Elbero,  a  German  citizen,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  first  fleet  of  steamboats  for 
navigation  on  the  Magdalena  River.  The  centennial  of  this  notable 
event  was  celebrated  on  November  10,  1925. 

Western  railroad. — A  decree  was  issued  December  last  author¬ 
izing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  the  western  section  of  the 
Republic  to  be  known  as  the  Bolombolo-Cafiafistula  road.  This 
railroad,  starting  from  the  city  of  Cartago,  w'here  it  will  connect  with 
the  Valley  (Valle)  Railway,  which  has  been  completed  up  to  that 
point,  will  continue  to  the  Arquia  River,  covering  1 10  kilometers  in 
the  Department  of  Caldas,  thence  proceeding  350  kilometers  through 
the  Department  of  Antioquia  to  Cahafistula.  The  total  distance 
covered  will  be  as  follows; 


W' 
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KUomaters 

Cartago  to  Virginia _ _  25 

Virginia  to  Arqula. . 85 

Arquia  to  Arma _ 32 

Arma  to  Bolombolo _  48 

Bolombolo  to  Cafiafistula _  300 

Cafiaffstula  to  Cartagena _ 350 


Total . : .  840 


This  railroad  will  follow  the  course  of  the  Cauca  River  as  far  as 
Cafiafistula;  thence,  leaving  the  river,  it  will  traverse  the  plains  of 
the  Department  of  Bolivar  to  Cartagena.  Thus  the  three  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  and  Caldas,  having  in  all  1,708,474  in¬ 
habitants,  will  be  served  by  this  road.  The  principal  characteristics 
of  the  railroad  in  question  are  essentially  those  of  a  trunk  line,  the 
maximum  grades  being  1  per  cent  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curves 
200  meters,  with  a  gradient  of  800  meters  in  a  distance  of  800  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  cost  of  construction  will  average  30,000  pesos  per 
kilometer. 

New  highway. — Considering  the  construction  of  a  highway  as  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  aerial  cable  running  from  Ciicuta  to 
the  Magdalena  River,  Congress  passed  a  law  on  November  4,  1925, 
authorizing  the  Administration  to  commence  the  building  of  a  high¬ 
way  which,  starting  from  the  city  of  Ocafia,  Department  of  Northern 
Santander,  shall  connect  the  towns  of  Rio  de  Oro  and  Loma  de  Gon¬ 
zales  in  the  Department  of  the  Magdalena.  The  law  also  provides 
300,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  this  highway  and  states  that  the 
contract  may  be  granted  to  a  private  or  official  body,  either  national 
or  foreign. 

Loan  for  highway  construction. — See  page  417. 

COSTA  RICA 

Wireless  station  in  Costa  Rica. — On  January  4,  1926,  the 
new  wireless  station  of  the  International  Radiographic  Co.  of  Costa 
Rica,  halfway  between  Cartago  and  Paraiso,  was  opened  officially 
with  the  transmission  of  a  message  of  greeting  from  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Presidents 
of  the  other  Central  American  Repubhcs.  In  32  minutes  after  the 
San  Jos6  station  took  the  message  for  President  Coohdge  a  wireless 
reply  was  received  from  him.  A  message  was  also  transmitted  to 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
from  Sefior  Otilio  Ulate,  editor  of  La  Tribum,  expressing  his  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists, 
to  which  Dr.  Rowe  returned  his  cordial  thanks. 

The  new  station  is  erected  on  a  plot  of  123)4  acres,  on  high,  open 
ground.  At  the  sending  station  there  are  three  steel  towers  440 
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feet  high,  resting  upon  cement  foundations  situated  1,050  feet  apart. 
The  receiving  station  is  provided  with  two  140-foot  towers,  183  feet 
apart.  This  station,  which  has  its  own  electric  plant,  residence  for 
employees,  oil  storage  and  other  equipment,  is  capable  of  receiving 
messages  for  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  South  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  ships  at  sea. 

Citrus  fruit. — The  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  the  central 
plateau,  damaged  some  time  ago  by  volcanic  action,  have  recovered 
during  the  last  three  years.  Systematic  exportation  by  two  American 
companies  has  helped  the  cultivators,  as  has  a  winery,  which  buys 
large  quantities  of  oranges  as  well  as  medlar  plums.  During  the 
first  half  of  January  this  winery  pm-chased  195,000  oranges. 

CUBA 

Increased  credit  protection. — A  department  of  credit  protec¬ 
tion  has  been  created  by  the  Merchants  Association  of  Habana  for 
the  protection  of  its  members.  Among  the  comprehensive  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  provision  was  made  for  prompt  information  regarding 
changes  in  credit  standing  of  persons  and  organizations  with  whom 
business  is  done  by  members.  The  association  will  assist  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  every  possible  and  proper  way  when  debtors  suspend  pay¬ 
ments  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  department  will  exchange  credit 
information  with  similar  organizations  in  Cuba  and  foreign  countries. 
It  is  expected  to  be  a  valuable  agency  for  credit  protection  in  Cuba. 
{Commerce  Reports,  January  18,  1926.) 

Wireless  station. — By  decree  No.  2462,  of  December  14,  1925, 
the  Government  authorized  the  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  to 
erect  and  operate  a  telegraphic-telephonic  wireless  station  on  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Nipe  Bay, 
Province  of  Oriente.  This  station  shall  be  powerful  enough  to 
communicate  directly  or  by  relay  with  one  or  all  the  stations  forming 
the  wireless  system  operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  also 
connect  with  stations  in  North  America  as  well  as  those  of  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  This  new  station  must 
be  completed  and  ready  for  use  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
this  decree;  that  is  to  say,  by  December,  1930.  The  full  text  of 
this  contract  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  December  21,  1925. 

Steamship  service  between  Habana  and  New  York. — Owing 
to  the  great  increase  of  tourist  travel  to  Habana  and  demand  for 
passage  the  Ward  Steamship  Line  inaugurated  a  weekly  service 
between  New  York  and  Habana,  commencing  January  9,  1926. 

New  pubucation. — The  Bulletin  has  been  informed  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  appearance  of  a  publication  in  Habana,  entitled  Cuba 
Foodstuff  Record.  The  appearance  of  this  review,  which  will  cover 
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such  subjects  as  the  general  foodstuff  situation,  amount  and  value 
of  leading  imports,  market  situation  and  sources  of  supply,  is  due  to 
the  increasing  demand  from  many  sources  for  information  on  Cuba’s 
present  and  future  requirements  along  these  lines. 

Plans  for  new  building. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has 
submitted  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Habana  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  in  that  city  of  a  building  20  stories  high.  If  the  plan  is 
carried  out  the  edifice  will  be  not  only  the  highest  in  Cuba  but 
possibly  in  all  Latin  America,  according  to  the  Cuban  press. 

Street-cleaning  equipment. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works 
has  contracted  with  a  firm  in  the  United  States  for  supplying  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Cuba  with  10  sprinkling  tanks 
•  and  38  trucks  for  collecting  refuse. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Tobacco  cultivation. — The  agricultural  expert  commissioned 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santiago  to  oversee  the  planting 
of  tobacco  nurseries  has  arranged  for  extensive  sowings  in  various 
sections  of  the  Province.  Over  half  a  million  young  plants  have 
already  been  distributed  among  tobacco  planters  who  have  irrigated 
lands. 

ECUADOR 

Course  in  cultivation  of  tobacco. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  published  full  details  of  the  course  on  tobacco  culture  recently 
instituted  by  the  Government  for  preparing  experts  in  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  This  course  will  cover  both  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction,  including  cultivation  of  tobacco,  preparing  the  leaves, 
placing  the  tobacco  on  the  market,  operation  of  factories  and  similar 
phases  of  the  industry.  The  first  two  months  of  theoretical  teach¬ 
ing  will  be  given  in  Quito  and  the  practical  instruction  on  some 
large  tobacco  plantation.  The  Government  will  give  preference  to 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  this  course  for  employ¬ 
ment  as  inspectors  to  give  practical  instruction  to  planters  in  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  tobacco. 

Tax  exemption  for  national  industries. — ^In  order  to  protect 
and  develop  national  production  of  manufactured  articles  the 
Provisional  Government  has  decreed  that  all  national  industries 
shall  be  exempt  from  either  State  or  municipal  taxes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sales  tax,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  effective  from 
November  21,  1925.  For  the  purpose  of  this  decree  the  term 
“national  industries”  includes  all  manufacturing  carried  on  in  the 
Republic  whether  the  firm  is  financed  with  either  foreign  or  national 
capital.  To  receive  the  benefits  of  this  decree,  however,  33  per  cent 
of  the  capital  invested  must  belong  to  Ecuadorean  citizens.  This 
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decree  furthermore  exempts  from  taxation  all  machinery  and  ac¬ 
cessories  imported  for  the  establishment  of  factories  as  well  as  raw 
materials  and  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles.  All  ! 
Government  and  municipal  offices  and  institutions  are  obliged  to 
give  preference  in  the  purchase  of  articles  to  those  of  domestic  ■ 
make. 

Agricultural  sanitation  campaign. — The  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  Ambato  has  been  charged  by  the  Government  to  E 
develop  and  carry  on  a  sanitary  campaign  in  the  province  of 
Tungura  to  protect  fruit-bearing  trees  against  plant  diseases.  The 
Experiment  Station  will  prepare  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  approval,  which  plan  will  regulate  the 
work  of  inspecting  and  disinfecting  the  trees.  Ten  thousand  sucres' 
have  been  appropriated  to  start  this  campaign. 

Ruling  on  importation  op  livestock  and  plants. — A  ruling 
dated  November  17,  1925,  eflFective  from  January,  1926,  forbids  the 
introduction  into  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  of  all  classes  of  livestock  | 

not  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  duly  legalized  by  the  Ecua-  ! 

dorean  consul  at  the  place  of  origin.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  import  ! 

plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  or  roots  from  regions  where  plant  diseases  are 
known  to  exist.  All  such  products  must  be  certified  as  free  from  [ 
infection  by  the  agricultural  bureau  of  plant  diseases  or,  where  this 
office  does  not  exist,  by  a  competent  entomologist,  at  the  place 
of  origin.  This  certificate  must  also  be  indorsed  by  the  Ecuadorean 
consul. 

Production  of  cinchona  bark. — A  very  interesting  statement 
by  an  expert  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  cinchona  bark  ' 

appeared  recently  in  El  Telegrafo,  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  L 

Guayaquil.  According  to  this  report  there  are  found  in  Ecuador  |: 

the  greatest  number  of  kno'wn  species  of  cinchona,  among  them  [ 

the  cinchona  succiruba  (red  bark),  one  of  the  most  important,  owing  t; 

to  the  high  percentage  of  bitter  febrifuge  alkaloids  it  contains.  The 
cinchona  tree  is  not.  cultivated  in  Ecuador,  but  the  bark  is  taken 
from  the  trees  growing  naturally  in  the  Andean  plateau,  between 
1,000  and  2,900  meters  above  sea  level.  There  are  sections  of  the 
country,  however,  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  this  tree. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  proper  regulation  of  the  natural  production  , 
1 ,000,000  kilos  of  bark  could  be  taken  every  year  from  the  northern 
forests,  2,000,000  from  the  southern  woodlands  and  3,000,000  from  | 
the  eastern  section,  making  a  total  of  6,000,000  kilos,  but  o'wing  to  H 
the  present  lack  of  transportation  in  these  regions  it  is  not  possible 
to  coimt  on  an  annual  output  of  more  than  approximately  2,000,000 
kilos  of  bark. 
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GUATEMALA 

Tourist  Club  of  Guatemala. — The  Tourist  Club  of  Guatemala 
has  recently  been  organized  for  the  development  and  conservation  of 
highways  for  commercial  and  touring  purposes,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  tourist  travel  of  all  kinds. 

Plans  for  Guatemala  City  sanitation. — On  December  4,  1925, 
the  President  approved  with  amendments  the  Government  contract 
with  an  engineering  corporation  of  New  York  for  preparing  plans  for 
the  sanitary  and  other  public  works  in  Guatemala  City.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  a  survey  on  the  purification  and  collection  of  the  water 
supply;  the  sewer  system;  paving;  and  an  underground  system  of 
electric  light,  power,  telephone  and  telegraph  wires. 

Mexico-Guatemala  Railway  service. — The  Guatemalan  consul 
in  Mexico  City  on  December  14  telegraphed  the  Guatemalan  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  that  on  December  15  passengerjtrains  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railw'ay  Lines  would  run  between  Mexico  and 
Suchiate  carrying  a  sleeper  as  far  as  Tapachula,  and  having  through 
dining-car  service.  On  December  15  trains  from  San  Gerdnimo, 
Guatemala,  were  put  on  a  through  schedule  to  Suchiate,  the  border 
town  where  the  Mexican  trains  stop. 

HAITI 

PuBuc  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PoRT  AU  Prince. — With  the  dedication 
of  the  splendid  new  Palace  of  Finance  on  January  3  a  notable  addition 
was  made  to  the  group  of  Government  buildings  in  Port-au-Prince. 
This  new  structure  is  equipped  with  electric  wiring,  both  for  lights 
and  power.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  building,  whose  cost  was 
originally  estimated  at  500,000  gourdes,  was  completed  well  within 
the  estimate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  changes  and 
additions  were  made  after  construction  was  started. 

Another  striking  imporvement  in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  is  the 
beautification  of  the  Place  de  l’Ind6pendence,  formerly  the  Place 
P6tion.  This  square,  which  with  the  mausoleum  containing  the 
remains  of  Dessalines  and  Potion  was  dedicated  on  January  3,  1926, 
forms  a  most  attractive  park.  Photographs  of  the  park  and  mau¬ 
soleum  were  published  in  last  month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Shipment  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States. — The  chief  of 
the  horticulture  department  of  Haiti  made  a  trip  to  New  York  recently 
to  arrange  details  for  the  shipment  to  that  city  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Consignments  by  private  growers  will  also 
be  included  in  these  shipments  and  a  close  study  will  be  made  of  the 
conditions  requisite  for  shipment  and  the  practicability  of  Haiti 
competing  in  these  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
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Poets  for  departure  of  emigrants. — By  a  decree  of  November 
30,  1925,  the  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  Cayes,  Port  de  Paix,  and 
Petit  Go&ve  have  been  designated  as  ports  of  embarkation  for  emi¬ 
grants. 

Radio  station. — On  December  7,  1925,  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
183,750  gourdes  was  allowed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
for  the  purchase  and  installation,  at  some  point  to  be  designated,  of  a 
radio  telegraphic  station. 


HONDURAS 

Communications. — The  President,  in  his  message  read  before 
Congress  on  January  1,  1926,  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
the  highways  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Republic 
had  been  cared  for,  and  that  the  section  from  El  Jaral  to  Potrerillos 
was  repaired  so  that  traffic  was  not  interrupted  during  bad  weather. 

The  telegraph  lines  have  been  repaired  and  are  giving  efficient 
service.  A  new  telephone  line  is  soon  to  be  completed  between 
Tegucigalpa  and  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Week-end  wireless  letters. — The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co. 
recently  informed  the  press  of  Tegucigalpa  that  on  January  6,  1926, 
a  wireless  week-end  letter  service  would  be  opened  between  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  all  points  in  Honduras,  via  the  wireless 
station  in  Tegucigalpa.  The  rate  is  0.15  peso  gold  per  word  on  a 
minimum  of  20  words.  Such  letters  will  be  accepted  at  the  main 
office  up  to  midnight  on  Saturdays  and  delivered  at  their  destination 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 
The  minimum  price  is  3  pesos  whether  the  letters  contain  20  words 
or  not  and  the  language  must  be  that  of  either  the  country  of  origin 
or  of  destination,  as  code  is  not  accepted.  This  service  is  later  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  countries  having  commercial  relations  with 
Honduras. 

MEXICO 

Petroleum  statistics. — Official  figures  give  the  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  Mexico  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1925  as 
73,849,600  barrels,  or  11,740,795  cubic  meters,  valued  at  185,409,222 
pesos,  while  exports  of  crude  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  for  the 
same  period  were  65,985,472  barrels,  or  10,490,536  cubic  meters. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in 
Mexico  from  the  bringing  in  of  the  first  well  which  produced  petro¬ 
leum  in  commercial  quantities  to  the  end  of  June,  1925: 
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Commercial  ! 

Cubic  1 

Commercial 

Years 

Cubic 

value  in  i 

Years 

value  in 

meters 

Mexican  ' 

meters  | 

Mexican 

1 

pesos 

) 

pesos 

IMl . 

1,643 

2,069  ' 

1915 . 

5,229,480 

13,164,203 

1002 . 1 

6,388 

8;  040  1 

1916 . 

6,445,957 

22,300,141 

1003 . ; 

11,077 

15,075  ! 

1917 . 

8,790,583 

46,998,854 

1004 . i 

19,962 

25,125  1 

1918 . 

10,147,587 

89, 655, 859 

1005 . ' 

39,924 

50,250  1 

1919 . 

13,843,077 

159,036,282 

1006 . 

79,847 

100,300  ' 

1920 . 

24;  971, 173 

314,137,356 

1007 . 1 

159,694 

624,968 

201,000 

1921 . 

30, 746, 834 

365,873,635 

1006 . 

786;  580 

1922 . 

28,979,087 

351, 674, 938 

1009 . . 

431, 175 

542,700  1 
726,816 
2,510,559 
4,139,554  1 
7,708,887  ; 
7,870,621 

1923 . 

23, 781, 376 
22,206,406 
10, 303, 815 

285,920,299 
272,084,563 
163, 172,907 

577;  455 
1,094,640 
2,631,100 
4,083,141 
4,168,805 

1924 . ; 

ioli . t 

1925  (January  to  June) 

1013  . ! 

200,366,094 

2,108,706,613 

1014 . 1 

Rural  property. — El  Universal,  of  Mexico  City,  cites  in  its  inter¬ 
esting  issue  of  January  1,  1926,  the  following  figures  on  rural  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Republic,  compiled  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  figures  on  forest  area  being  added  from  a  July,  1924,  Bulletin  of 
Information,  published  by  the  Mexican  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs : 


Stats  or  Territory 

1 

Number  of  I 
holdings  of  ' 
rural  property. 

Assessed 
valuation  i 

1 

Total  area  of  I 
holdings  i 

Paoi  ! 

Hectares 

Aguascalientes . . i 

783  ; 

6,310,329  : 

409,  109 

Campeche _ 

1,288 

15,  192,  977  1 

2,  927,  040 

Coahuila . . . 

3,935 

63,660,733 

13,  615,  392 

Colima _ 

820 

6,  138,  662  : 

747,  987 

Chiapas _ 

15,  718  ! 

44,  099,  157  ! 

3,  690,  306 

Chihuahua _ 

5,532  ; 

34,835,261  ' 

14,  726,  352 

Durango _ _ 1 

6,833 

33,  166,  490  1 

9,  630,  531 

Guanajuato _ 

17,096  j 

113,512,583  1 

2,  552,  711 

Guerrero . . . 

3,992  i 

9,960,219 

1,  036,  053 

Hidalgo _ 

15,579  i 

29,  984,  523 

117,  386 

Jalisco _ 

144,  590 

100,  604,  126 

5,  272,  423 

Mexico _ 

13,  513 

19,  456,  672 

56,  330 

Michoacdn _ 

31,  878 

84,  880,  909 

1,  574,  547 

Morelos _ 

4,  670 

4,  407,  995 

28,  207 

Nayarit _ 

2,  594 

11,  408,  717 

1,  487,  438 

Nuevo  Le6n _ 

7,895 

12,  245,  840 

3,  065,  553 

Oaxaca _ 

19,  174 

16,  970,  512 

408,  388 

Puebla _ 

4,  123 

45,  495,  974 

70,  833 

Quer6taro.._ . . 

12,  047 

23,  097,  446 

527,  522 

San  Luis  Potosi _ 

3,  566 

45,  396,  055 

33,  893,  132 

Sinaloa _ 

5,  855 

13,  687,  039 

1,  332,  604 

Sonora _ 

3,  700 

46,  394,  506 

4,  403,  963 

Tabasco _ 

5,  311 

9,  999,  960 

657,  973 

Tamaulipas _ 

(*) 

i 

(*) 

Tlaxcala _ 

1,  125 

1  36,  012,  529 

290,  409 

Veracruz _ 

Yucatan _ 

6,  875 
14,  696 
21,  948 

j  45,  176,  543 

1,  915,  751 

2,  017,  751 

Zacatecas _ 

Northern  district  of 

1  16,  705,  721 

! 

1;  622;  383 

lower  California . 

Southern  district  of 

1,  012 

32,  637,  503 

2,  723,  647 

1 

lower  California _ 

Territory  of  Quintana 

1,  933 

6,  527,  577 

2,  032,  654 

Rto _ 

20 

1  183, 095 

44,  842 

Federal  District _ 

51,  782 

]  28,  120,  951 

28,  617 

Forest  area 


Heetores 
44,  587 
491,  695 
931,  202 
85,  393 

1,  010,  478 
511,  571 
0) 

246,  711 

2,  293,  335 
176,  841 

1,  708,  344 
389,  062 
893,  201 

14,  728 
243,  745 
666,  857 
99,  215 
634,  781 
6,  111 
529, 104 
766,  005 
493,  138 

2,  138,  762 
1,  043,  399 


145,  503 
1,  989,  798 


185,  300 
(*) 

10,  039 


>  No  data. 


>  Included  In  Yncatan. 
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Irrigation. — Sefior  Luis  Le6n,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  informed 
the  press  that  irrigation  works  would  be  imdertaken  in  1926  in  the 
following  States:  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  Michoac&n,  for  which  the  Government  expects  to  expend 
20,000,000  pesos  in  all.  A  contract  has  already  been  made  with  an 
American  engineering  firm  to  make  plans  and  take  charge  of  the 
execution  of  work  amounting  to  about  30,000,000  pesos,  this  to  be 
completed  in  three  years.  Five  million  acres  will  be  placed  under 
irrigation  as  a  result. 

PANAMA 

Calidonia  road  opened. — Calidonia  road,  the  latest  extension 
of  Central  Avenue,  Panama  City,  was  officially  opened  to  traffic  on 
January  5,  the  President  attending  the  ceremony. 

New  telephone  line. — A  telephone  line  was  recently  opened 
between  the  interior  towns  of  Los  Pozos  and  Calobre. 

Penonome  electric  plant. — It  was  expected  that  the  electric- 
light  plant  at  Penonom6  would  be  completed  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  company  holding  the  electric-plant  contract,  which  runs  for  15 
years,  is  studying  means  of  establishing  in  near-by  towns  cold-storage 
rooms  for  fish,  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Pineapple-canning  industry. — A  20-year  contract  between  the 
Government  and  a  concessionary  for  the  right  to  operate  a  pineapple¬ 
canning  industry  was  signed  on  December  31,  1925.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  concessionary  promises  to  have  planted  within 
one  year  1,000,000  pineapple  seedlings,  and  to  establish  within  18 
months  a  canning  factory  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  2,000,000  cans 
annually.  All  equipment  and  materials  for  the  industry,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar,  are  to  be  exempt  from  import  taxes.  The  products 
will  be  free  of  taxes  imtil  three  years  after  exportation  starts,  when 
3  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

PARAGUAY 

Cotton  production. — It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  cotton  industry,  since  cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  exports  of  Paraguay.  In  the  Paraguari  district 
the  350  kilos  of  cottonseed  sent  to  the  agency  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  for  distribution  having  already  been  utilized,  a  request  was 
recently  made  for  an  additional  1 ,500  kilos  of  seed.  In  Villa  Hayes 
approximately  300  kilos  of  seeds  were  distributed,  all  having  been 
planted  in  that  department.  From  many  other  sections  of  the 
Republic  requests  have  come  to  the  agencies  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  for  free  seeds. 

Automobile  tours  in  Paraguay. — ^In  order  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  motor  transportation  in  Paraguay  two  automobile 
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agencies  in  Asunci6n  oi^anized  trips  which  were  recently  carried  out 
to  a  number  of  towns  in  the  interior.  The  value  of  motor  transporta¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  these  tours  resulted  in  the  sale  of  over  100  auto¬ 
motive  vehicles,  and  the  establishment  of  new  bus  lines  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  thus  opening  up  additional  opportunities  for  the  farmer. 
Patent  law. — See  page  420. 

Obligatory  highway  labor  law. — See  page  420. 

PERU 

Concession  favoring  immigration. — The  Government  has 
granted  a  concession  under  date  of  October  23,  1925,  to  three  private 
citizens  for  15,000  hectares  of  land  located  in  the  region  between  the 
Kanariaki,  Satipo,  Masamare,  Sonomora  and  Pangoa  Rivers. 
The  grantees  are  bound,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  concession, 
to  bring  500  colonists  to  locate  in  this  territory.  These  must  be 
persons  in  good  health,  free  from  all  contagious  disease,  and  ranging 
in  age  from  17  to  45  years.  Furthermore,  the  grantees  are  obliged 
to  provide  houses  for  the  colonists  and  apportion  to  each  of  them 
10  hectares  of  land. 

Improvements  in  the  national  capital. — Some  time  ago  the 
Chief  Executive,  having  in  view  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  national  capital  both  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  requested  Peruvian  consuls  stationed  in  European  cities 
to  look  for  a  competent  architect  and  engineer  to  plan  this  work.  A 
choice  has  finally  been  made  in  favor  of  the  German  engineer  Werner 
Benno  Lange,  who  is  now  preparing  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Lima  and  neighboring  watering  places. 

SALVADOR 

Aviation. — The  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation,  founded  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  Salvadorean  Aviation,  was  formally 
established  when  its  statutes  were  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  24,  1925.  The  committee  is  to  raise  money  for  the 
operation  of  a  civil  aviation  service  for  mails,  passengers,  and  freight. 
Subcommittees  are  to  be  formed  in  the  departments,  with  branch 
committees  in  the  cities  and  districts. 

Agricultural  map. — To  complete  the  details  of  the  new  map  of 
Salvador  which  is  being  made,  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  re¬ 
quested  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  to  furnish  from  its  Bureau  of 
Statistics  a  chart  showing  the  approximate  area  of  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cereads,  and  other  products,  pasture  land, 
and  unoccupied  land.  The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  also  requested 
of  the  Registry  Office  of  Real  Property  and  Mortgages  an  alphabetical 
list  of  land  owners  in  each  department  stating  their  holdings  and  what 
crops  they  raise. 
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URUGUAY 

Anti-anthrax  vaccine  for  livestock. — ^An  interesting  account 
was  recently  published  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Montevideo 
regarding  the  work  of  Dr.  Dionisio  Mendy,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University,  with  an  anti-anthrax  vaccine 
he  has  been  working  on  for  the  past  15  years.  Doctor  Mendy  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  2,500,000  doses  of  this  vaccine  had  been 
sold  and  the  results  from  its  use  had  proved  most  gratifying,  this 
product  comparing  very  favorably  with  similar  products  of  foreign 
make. 

New  dry  dock  for  port  of  Montevideo. — The  National  Ad¬ 
ministration  Council  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  the  installation  in 
the  harbor  of  Montevideo  of  a  floating  dry  dock,  which  should  be 
placed  in  operation  about  May  of  the  present  year.  The  length  of 
the  dock  is  80  meters,  with  a  width  over  all  of  25  meters,  and  capacity 
for  vessels  of  4,500  to  5,000  tons  displacement. 

Proposed  exposition. — The  committee  on  industries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  imder  consideration  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  for  an  exposition  of  national  industries.  The 
purposes  of  this  proposed  exposition  are  to  enlighten  Uruguayan 
citizens  regarding  the  productive  capacity  of  their  own  country,  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  national  products  and  discourage  the 
use  of  foreign  marks  on  those  products  as  well  as  to  attract  foreign 
capital  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

VENEZUELA 

Highways  under  construction. — In  an  article  by  Seiior  F.  de  P. 
Sarcfa  B.,  a  Venezuelan  engineer,  published  December  5,  1925,  in 
El  Nuevo  Diario,  a  newspaper  of  Caracas,  the  following  account  was 
given  of  the  roads  now  completed  or  under  construction  in  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela: 


Name  of  road 

Length 
of  road 
in  kilo¬ 
meters 

Towns  united  by  these 
roads 

Central _ 

I 

1  250 

La  Guaira,  Caracas,  La 
Victoria,  Maracay,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Puerto  Cabello. 

Maraeay-Ocmiparfi  dfi  la  Costa  .  -  _ 

80 

80-100 

Miranda- Anzoitegui _ _ _ 

Petare,  Guarenas,  Guatirc, 
and  Petare,  Sta.  Lucia, 

1  Ocumare. 
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Name  of  road 

Length 
of  road  j 
in  kilo-  1 
meters 

Towns  united  by  these 
roads 

Eastern  Highway _ _ _ | 

830 

Villa  de  Cura,  San  Juan, 
El  Sombrero,  running 
toward  Aragua  de  Bar¬ 
celona,  Cantaura,  Sole- 
dad  on  the  Orinoco 
River. 

Plains  Highway . . 

400 

Same  as  Eastern  Highway 
up  to  Dos  Caminos, 
continuing  to  Puerto 
Miranda  on  the  Apure 
River. 

Western  Trans-Andine  Highway _ 

1,300 

Valencia,  Tinaquillo, 
Tinaco,  San  Carlos, 
Acarigua,  Barquisimeto, 
Valera,  M6rida,  San 
Cristdbal,  San  Antonio, 
on  the  Colombiall  bor¬ 
der. 

The  article  also  notes  the  four  different  types  of  country  encoim- 
tered  in  opening  roads,  as  follows:  (a)  Dry  flat  land  easy  to  drain, 
(&)  flat  forest  land,  (c)  prairie  lands,  (d)  moimtainous  districts. 
The  cost  of  road  building  in  these  different  sections  varies  con¬ 
siderably;  in  the  flrst  mentioned,  when  local  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  construction  of  1  kilometer  costs  from  25,000  to  30,000  bollvares, 
while  in  the  prairie  country  the  cost  per  kilometer  ranges  between 
40,000  and  60,000  bollvares,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts,  when 
conditions  are  normal  and  no  particular  difficulties  are  encoimtered 
the  cost  per  kilometer  varies  between  150,000  and  200,000  bollvares. 
These  estimates  refer  only  to  grading  the  roads,  the  cost  of  the  gravel 
bed  and  macadamizing  reaching  40,000  or  50,000  bollvares  per  kilo¬ 
meter,  and  that  for  concrete  roads  between  80,000  and  100,000 
bollvares.  ' 
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First  series,  Argentine  internal  loan,  1926. — On  December 
29,  1925,  authorization  was  given  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
84469— 26t— Bull.  4 - 7 
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for  the  issue  of  the  first  series  of  bonds  for  36,000,000  pesos  of  the 
Argentine  internal  loan  of  1926.  Tlie  bonds  bear  6  per  cent  interest 
with  coupons  due  quarterly,  the  first  being  payable  on  February  1, 
1926.  Amortization  is  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  The  bonds  are 
issued  to  bearer  in  denominations  of  100,  500,  1,000,  and  5,000  pesos 
national  currency. 

BOLIVIA 

Ia)an  for  construction  of  railroad  from  Cochaba.mba  to 
Sant.4  Cruz. — By  a  decree  of  November  13,  1925,  the  Executive 
power  was  authorized  to  contract  a  series  of  loans  or  credits  to  finance 
the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plans  drawn  by  the  commission  in  charge  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

Centennial  tax  law  extended. — By  virtue  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  the  centennial  tax  decree  of  December  18,  1924,  which 
imposed  for  purposes  of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  an  additional  export  tax  of  0.50  boliviano  per  Spanish 
quintal  (101.6  pounds)  on  tin  concentrates  and  varying  additional 
export  taxes  on  other  metal  products,  has  been  extended  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1926.  This  law  imposes  also  an  additional  tax  of  from 
5  to  15  per  cent  on  all  imported  articles. 

BRAZIL 

Budget  for  1926. — Approval  was  given  by  Congress  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  resolution  budgeting  the  Federal  revenues  for  1926  at  121,646,- 
000  milreis  gold  and  1,097,716,000  milreis  paper.  As  the  budget  of 
expenditures  was  not  approved  by  Congress  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1925  were  extended  by  law  to  cover  1926.  They  amount  to 
84,412,953  milreis  gold  and  1,044,599,321  milreis  paper,  as  follows: 


Ministries 

Milreis 

paper 

Milreis 

gold 

99,978,223 
2,042, 420 
95, 07.%  823 
177,938,978 
44, 901, 5.52 
37%  831,  .582 
248, 830, 745 

3,  .519, 917 
5,28%  «42 
1,000,000 
200,000 

War . 

23%  I» 

1  9,808,548 

84,38%7» 

CHILE 

Savings. — The  Santiago  Savings  Bank,  which  has  25  branches 
and  2  subagencies,  reports  deposits  of  162,144.868  pesos  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1925,  against  129,196,688  pesos  on  January  2,  1925,  or  an 
increase  of  22,948,179  pesos. 

This  bank  is  also  active  in  fostering  school  savings,  offering  10,000 
pesos  in  annual  prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the  Santiago  schools  who  are 
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most  constant  in  their  deposits.  This  sum  was  distributed  with  due 
ceremony  at  the  celebration  of  the  annual  Fiesta  del  Ahorro,  or 
Thrift  Day,  on  December  19,  when  3,000  pupils  gathered  in  one  of  the 
Santiago  theaters.  It  was  announced  that  school  savings  for  the 
year  amounted  to  216,700  pesos. 

A  handsome  new  building  for  one  of  the  Valparaiso  branches  of 
the  National  Savings  Bank  was  opened  last  November. 

Stock  exchange  operations. — The  stock  exchanges  of  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  report  the  following  totals  for  operations  in  stocks, 
bonds,  gold,  and  drafts: 


NovemI)cr,  1924. 
December,  1924. 
January,  1925... 
February,  1925- 
March,  1925... 
April,  1925 _ 


Pesos 

51,  692,  672 
77,  754,  481 
62,  472,  197 
66,  026,  415 
57,  004,  963 
57,  038,  306 


May,  1925 _ 

June,  1925 . 

July,  1925 _ 

August,  1925.... 
September,  1925 
October,  1925 _ 


Pesos 

47,  413,  561 
49,  076,  442 
116,  256,  739 
143,  450,  914 
157,  742,  497 
122,  671,  025 


COLOMBIA 


Loa.n  FOR  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. — The  Department  of  Antioquia 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Central  Bank  of  Bogot4  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  loan  of  not  more  than  2,000,000  pesos,  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  repairing  those  already 
existing  in  the  above-mentioned  Department. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  SURTAXES  on  imported  goods. — In  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of 
November  25,  1925  is  published  the  text  of  law  No.  278,  effective 
from  that  date,  and  supplemental  to  law  No.  190,  promulgated 
May  28,  1925.  This  new  law  subjects  102  imported  articles  to  a 
special  tax,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  in 
question.  The  ad  valorem  taxes  range  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent.  The  existing  tariff  duties  on  imported  goods  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  new  tax,  which  will  be  collected  in  addition  to  them. 

Budget  for  1926. — On  December  22,  1925,  the  Senate  passed  the 
1926  budget,  expenditures,  with  certain  suppressions,  being  the  same 
as  for  1925.  Total  revenues  are  estimated  at  $11,968,110.00.  After 
deducting  from  this  amount  the  sums  due  for  payments  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt  and  other  obligations  there  remains  a  balance  of 
S6,006,840.  Among  the  appropriations  made  from  this  sum  is 
1900,000,  which  has  been  allotted  for  the  construction  of  various 
roads  and  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  distribution  of  this  fund 
will  be  regulated  by  special  legislation.  The  highways  to  be  built 
include  the  Santiago-Puerto  Plata  road,  the  Moca-Samand,  the  San 
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Juan- Comen dador,  the  Macoris-Rinc6n  highways  and  others.  An 
appropriation  of  $200,000  has  also  been  made  for  irrigation  works, 
$60,000  for  reconstructing  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  $125,000  for  pensions.  After  these 
appropriations  and  various  others  were  made  there  still  remained  a 
balance  of  $952,381.71,  which  may  be  applied  through  special  legis¬ 
lation  to  various  uses. 

GUATEMALA 

Central  Bank  of  Guatemala. — The  establishment  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Guatemala  was  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  December  23,  1925.  The  concession  is  to  be  granted  to  a  stock 
company  to  run  the  bank  for  30  years  with  the  right  of  extension, 
the  right  of  sole  issue  lasting  15  years  only.  The  Central  Bank, 
which  will  have  its  main  ofiice  in  Guatemala  City  and  may  open 
both  national  and  foreign  branches,  is  to  act  as  a  bank  of  issue,  and 
handle  deposits,  discounts  and  rediscounts  with  the  option  of  acting 
as  Government  financial  agent  in  the  deposit  and  movement  of 
public  funds.  When  at  least  3,500,000  quetzales  of  the  authorized 
capital  of  10,000,000  quetzales  is  subscribed,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  is  to  appoint  9  stockholders  to  write  the  statutes  of  the 
stock  banking  company,  which  statutes  are  to  be  submitted  within 
60  days  for  Government  approval.  The  conditions  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  bank  were  published  in  El  Guatemdlteco  for  December 
23,  1925. 


CHILE 


Civil  service. — An  important  civil-service  decree-law  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  latter  part  of  1925.  Some  of  its  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  Government  service  is  divided  into  12  grades,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  three  classes,  the  respective  salary  being  fixed  for  each  class  and  grade, 
ranging  from  900  pesos  to  36,000  pesos.  Each  branch  of  the  service  will  have  a 
council  to  decide  upon  admission,  promotion,  transfer,  disciphne,  and  similar 
matters,  this  council  being  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  the  director  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  service,  two  Presidential  appointees,  and  two  members  elected  by 
the  employees.  Promotion  from  grade  to  grade  will  be  by  examination,  while 
from  class  to  class  within  the  grade  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made  by 
the  employee.  Admission  to  the  civil  service  will  be  by  examination,  employees 
to  be  Chileans  over  18  years  of  age,  although  foreigners  may  be  employed  for 
technical  or  other  special  reasons.  Limits  are  placed  upon  the  employment  of  rela- 
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tives  within  one  ofi5ce  and  of  elective  or  other  Government  officials.  The  working 
day  is  seven  hours.  Fifteen  days’  annual  leave  is  granted,  while  eight  additional 
days  may  also  be  allowed  under  special  circumstances.  Three  months’  sick 
leave  is  permitted,  with  full  salary  for  the  first  month,  75  per  cent  the  second,  and 
50  per  cent  the  third. 

Recent  decree-laws. — In  addition  to  the  decree-law  on  civil 
service  mentioned  above,  decree-laws  on  the  following  subjects 
were  among  those  promulgated  shortly  before  President  Figueroa 
took  ofl&ce  on  December  23,  1925: 

Municipal  tax  on  real  estate;  reorganization  of  musical  education,  making  the 
(Conservatory  of  Music  a  school  of  university  rank  and  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  secondary  schools  of  music  in  at  least  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concep- 
ci6n,  and  Valdivia;  import  duties  of  15  pesos  a  ton  on  foreign  coal  and  briquets, 
except  metallurgical  coke,  beginning  April  22,  1926,  and  a  duty  of  3  pesos  per 
ton  on  petroleum,  beginning  June  22,  1926.  The  last-mentioned  law  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  definite  bill  on  this  subject,  the  present  measure  being  considered  only 
temporary, 

COSTA  RICA 

Regulations  for  commercial  travelers. — Commercial  travel¬ 
ers  for  firms  located  in  Costa  Rica  who  travel  through  countries 
with  which  Costa  Rica  has  treaties  on  commercial  travelers  are 
required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  regulations  given 
in  Presidential  Decree  No.  33  of  November  3,  1925,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of  November  13,  1925.  Among  other 
requirements  the  regulations  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveler’s  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  and  to  be  visaed  by  the  consuls  in  Costa  Rica  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  holder  is  to  travel. 

Regulation  on  the  introduction  of  arms, — The  introduction 
and  sale  of  forbidden  arms,  such  as  rifles,  shotguns,  cartridges,  and 
knives  with  blades  over  3  inches  long,  are  governed  by  the  regulations 
of  Legislative  Decree  No.  40,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Ojidal  of  Janu¬ 
ary  19, 1926,  The  Department  of  PubUc  Safety  is  the  only  authority 
qualified  to  issue  permits  for  the  manufacture,  introduction,  or  sale 
of  such  arms. 

MEXICO 

Private  charities. — On  January  26,  1926,  President  Calles 
promulgated  a  law  on  private  charity,  which  covers  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  bequests,  foimdations,  and  private  charitable  organiza- 
fions  in  general.  It  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  private 
charity  board  consisting  of  seven  members,  which  shall  exercise 
supervision  over  all  private  charitable  organizations,  see  that  be¬ 
quests  and  donations  are  put  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  otherwise  aid  and  advise  charitable  persons  and  societies.  The 
hoard  just  named  vrill  function  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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PANAMA 

Offices  of  information  in  foreign  countries. — A  decree  of 
September  11,  1925,  provides  that  in  all  Panaman  consulates  with 
income  from  the  Government  bureaus  of  information  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  w’herein  the  consul  general  is  to  act  as  agent  of  information,  I 
except  in  the  Consulate  General  in  New'  York,  where  the  vice  consul 
will  act  as  agent. 

PARAGUAY 

Patent  law'. — A  law  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
September  3,  1925,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  September 
5,  1925,  creates  a  patent  office  in  the  Republic,  subordinate  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  Patents  w'ill  be  issued  for  a  period  of  15 
years  computed  from  the  date  the  application  is  sent  to  the  patent  [ 
office;  an  annual  fee  of  5  pesos  gold  must  be  paid  for  each  patent. 
Applications  for  patents  must  be  made  in  the  Spanish  language, 
accompanied  by  a  description  and  draw'ing  in  duplicate  of  the  article 
to  be  patented. 

Foreigners  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  nationals  in  regard  to 
the  patent  law',  provided  the  laws  of  the  country  w'here  their  estab¬ 
lishments  are  located  grant  either  direct  or  indirect  reciprocity  to 
Paraguayan  patents,  or  if  this  reciprocity  is  accorded  by  means  of 
diplomatic  agreements  or  conventions. 

Obligatory  highw  ay  labor  law'. — Decree  No.  22242,  published  ' 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  November  16,  1925,  regulates  law  No.  742  on 
obligatory  personal  labor  on  highways.  Municipal  councils  and 
administrative  boards  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  in¬ 
trusted  w'ith  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  In  country  districts  the  j 
municipalities  shall  provide  the  tools  and  equipment  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  required  labor.  In  the  agricultural  zones  citizens 
will  not  be  called  upon  for  personal  labor,  in  accordance  w'ith  this  law, 
except  during  the  period  from  December  to  May,  inclusive. 

SALVADOR 

Registration  of  Chinese. — On  November  28,  1925,  the  President 
issued  a  decree,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  52  of  the 
law  on  aliens,  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  Chinese  residents 
of  the  Republic.  The  decree  was  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of 
December  1,  1925. 

Treasury  Advisory  Commission. — On  November  25,  1925,  the 
President  issued  a  decree  providing  for  a  Treasury  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  composed  of  Williams  W.  Renw'ick  and  Doctor 
Lucio  Quibbnez,  to  draw  up  a  general  budget  law,  a  general  banking 
law',  and  a  law  of  economic  policy  and  pubUc  funds. 


CHII.E — NICARAGUA — PERU — UNITED  STATES — PAN  AMERICAN  RE¬ 
PUBLICS 


Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — The  following  ratifications  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  signed  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Congress  held  in  Habana  in  November,  1924,  are  noted,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Costa  Kica  and  Cuba,  already  mentioned  in  the 
Bulletin.  The  Code  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
February  22,  1925,  signed  by  the  President  March  28,  1925,  and 
proclaimed  April  28,  1925,  It  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  Peru 
on  July  9,  1925  (A7  Peruana,  Lima,  December  12,  1925) ;  by  the  Vice 
President  and  Council  of  Ministers  of  Chile  on  October  13,  1925,  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  Chilean  Sanitary  Code  (Diana  Oficial, 
Santiago,  October  20,  1925) ;  and  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
on  December  18,  1925  (Advices  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Commission) . 

cuba-mexico 

Extradition  treaty. — The  extradition  treaty  between  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  signed  May  25,  1925,  in  Habana,  was  approved  November  7, 
1925,  by  President  Calles  of  Mexico,  having  previously  been  ratified 
by  the  Mexican  Senate.  {Diaria  Oficial,  Mexico,  December  28, 
1925.) 

CUBA-UNITED  STATES 

Postal  convention. — On  December  16,  1925,  the  Cuban  Senate 
approved  the  treaty  on  parcel-post  packages  signed  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October  31,  1925,  between  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  President  Machado  published  in  the  Gaceta  OJicial 
of  January  8  his  ratification  of  this  convention  and  approval  of  its 
effectiveness  from  January  1,  1926. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBUCS 

Ratification  of  Pan  American  conventions. — The  convention 
for  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  classification  of  merchandise 
and  the  convention  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  and  commercial 
names  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  May,  1923,  after  ratification  by  the 
Dominican  Congress  were  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  November  20,  1925.  The  text  of  the  ratification  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  appears  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  December  5,  1925. 
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GERMANY-MEXICO 

Claims  convention. — The  claims  convention  signed  by  Germany 
and  Mexico  March  17,  1925,  was  approved  by  President  Calles  of 
Mexico  December  14,  1925,  after  previous  ratification  by  the  Mexican 
Senate.  (Diario  Ojicial,  Mexico,  January  12,  1926.) 

GUATEMALA-MEXICO 


Money-order  convention. — The  convention  on  postal  money 
orders  signed  by  the  Directors  General  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  February 
28,  1925,  was  approved  by  the  President  of  Guatemala  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1925;  was  published  in  El  Guatemalteco  of  December  5,  1925; 
and  became  effective  on  January  1,  1926. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Extradition  treaty. — The  extradition  treaty  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  an  outline  of  which  was  given  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  was  approved  by  President  Calles  of  Mexico 
on  December  30,  1925,  after  previous  ratification  by  the  Mexican 
Senate.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  December  23,  1925. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  Mexico,  February  2,  1926.) 


^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 
~  ;am)EDUCATION^-  “ 


ARGENTINA 

Ricardo  Rojas  made  rector  of  university. — The  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  have  recently  elected  their  colleague 
Ricardo  Rojas  rector  (president)  of  the  university  for  the  period 
1926-1930.  Professor  Rojas  is  a  writer  and  thinker  well  known 
throughout  Latin  America,  his  greatest  work  being  perhaps  La 
Historia  de  la  LUeratura  Argentina.  Others  of  his  well-known  works 
are  La  Victoria  del  Honibre  and  El  Alma  Espanola. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. — On  December  31,  1925,  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  large  new  building  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  was  laid  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet.  An  address  was 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  who  said  that  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  provided  for  by  a  decree  in  1923  at  the  time  of  the 
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centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  museum.  Among  others  making 
addresses  were  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  and  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Friends  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

BOLIVIA 

Domestic-science  school  for  women. — The  Government  has 
decreed  the  establishment  of  a  domestic-science  school  for  women 
in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  Pupils  from  12  to  30  years  of  age  will  be 
admitted  to  this  school.  Courses  will  include  designing  and  dress¬ 
making,  embroidery,  lace  making,  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machine, 
basket  making,  upholstery,  and  cooking.  A  complete  course  of 
specialized  work  in  any  particular  branch  will  cover  three  years.  A 
shop  will  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  school  where  articles 
made  by  the  pupils  will  be  sold. 

Donation  of  a  school  building. — A  valuable  gift  has  been  made 
to  the  township  of  Obrajes,  a  suburb  of  La  Paz,  by  Seflor  Juan 
Herschel,  who  has  donated  a  building  destined  for  a  school  with 
accommodations  for  300  children.  In  recognition  of  this  gift  a 
number  of  residents  of  Obrajes  have  presented  a  medal  to  Senor 
Herschel. 

Gift  of  Senor  Macario  Pinilla. — On  the  eve  of  leaving  his 
native  coimtry  for  a  trip  abroad  Sefior  Macario  Pinilla,  showing  a 
fine  spirit  of  patriotism,  transferred  to  the  Government  a  valuable 
piece  of  property,  consisting  of  a  house  and  extensive  grounds  on 
the  outskirts  of  La  Paz,  for  the  siun  of  150,000  bolivianos.  This 
estate  is  well  known  in  La  Paz  under  the  name  of  San  Jorge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sefior  Pinilla’s  wishes,  50,000  bolivianos  of  the  purchase  price 
are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  War  College  and  its  installation 
in  a  building  on  the  San  Jorge  property.  The  remaining  100,000 
bolivianos  are  deposited  in  a  bank  in  La  Paz,  to  be  utilized  on  the 
return  of  Sefior  Pinilla  in  purchasing  a  site  and  establishing  thereon 
a  normal  school  for  women.  Sefior  Pinilla  has  fm-thermore  pre¬ 
sented  his  private  library  to  the  municipality  of  La  PAz. 

brazil 

Motion  pictures  in  schools. — The  use  of  motion  pictures  as 
part  of  the  cornse  of  instruction  for  children  in  primary  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  begim  with  the  inauguration  of  the  service  in  the 
Prudente  de  Moraes  Municipal  School  on  December  12,  1925,  when 
pictures  of  national  scenery,  a  health  education  fairy  story,  and  a 
Department  of  Public  Health  film  on  the  fly,  and  a  film  on  the  por¬ 
celain  industry  were  shown.  Dr.  Cameiro  LeAo,  Director  of  Public 
Education  of  the  Federal  District,  made  an  address  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  educational  motion  picture  should  be  of  great  service 
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in  the  teaching  of  children,  as  they  learned  while  they  were  being  j 
entertained. 

Mothers’  club. — A  Mothers’  Club  was  established  in  the  General 
Mitre  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  17,  1925.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  include  also  the  mothers  of  pupils  in  the  Prefeito 
Alvim  School,  will  follow  a  program  similar  to  that  of  other  Parent- 
Teacher  associations. 

CHILE 

Woman  on  university  faculty. — On  December  1  of  last  year  | 
Sehora  In6s  Echevern'a  de  Larrain  was  formally  received  into  the  [j 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  Humanities  and  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Santiago,  succeeding  Senor  Enrique  Matta  Ij 
Vial  in  the  department  of  Humanities.  Senora  de  Larrain,  who  is  i 
well  known  both  for  her  delightful  books  and  her  contributions  to  I] 
the  press,  signed  with  the  pen  name  “  Iris,”  is  the  first  woman  member  n 
of  a  university  faculty  proper,  although  several  years  have  passed  1 1 
since  Senora  Amanda  de  Labarca  entered  the  faculty  of  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  Institute,  which  is  connected  with  the  university.  j 

Valuable  gift  to  N.ational  Library. — In  the  latter  part  of  | 

1925  Senor  Jos6  Toribio  Medina,  internationally  famous  as  a 
historian  and  bibliographer,  presented  to  the  National  Library  in 
Santiago  his  magnificent  collection  of  books,  consisting  of  22,000 
printed  volumes  and  500  volumes  of  manuscript  documents  on  i 
American  history,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  | 
world  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of  culture  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  The  only  condition  made  by  Senor  Medina  was  that  his 
donation  should  be  kept  together  in  a  separate  section  of  the  library. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  handsome  new  edifice  of  the 
National  Library  was  practically  ready  for  general  use  last  December, 
the  children’s  room  being  already  so  popular  that  it  was  overcrowded. 

This  large  building  also  houses  the  Museum  of  Ethnology,  the 
historical  arcjiives,  and  the  Copyright  Bureau.  [ 

Historical  archives  receive  accession. — Seflor  don  Domingo 
Amundtegui  Solar,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  has 
recently  given  to  the  historical  archives  of  the  nation  two  volimies  of  ; 
documents  and  a  number  of  rare  manuscripts  of  great  historical  ' 
value. 

Intellectual  cooperation. — An  interesting  article  on  Chilean  p 
International  Cooperation,  by  Seftor  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz,  which 
appears  in  the  first  number  of  Chile,  published  in  New  York  City,  !, 
describes  the  efforts  of  Chile  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good-will  among 
nations  through  the  medium  of  universities  and  colleges.  For  the 
past  30  years,  during  which  the  Chilean  Government  has  maintained 
scholarships,  including  living  expenses,  for  students  from  Bolivia, 
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Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Panama,  the  Central 
American  Republics,  and  Mexico,  100  students  a  year  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  University  of  Chile,  the  Normal  School,  Mining  and  En-, 
gineering  colleges.  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  other  institutions. 

Reorganization  of  musical  education. — See  note  on  “Recent 
decree  laws,”  p.  419. 

COLOMBIA 

Geography  of  Colombia. — An  excellent  new  textbook  on  Colom¬ 
bian  geography  was  published  lately  in  Bogota  by  Sefior  Luis 
Martinez  Delgado. 

costa  RICA 

Department  of  school  gardens. — This  department,  which  has 
six  agricultural  inspectors,  is  well  equipped  and  enjoys  the  support 
and  good  will  of  a  great  many  individuals  and  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  authorities.  The  work  of  the  department  has  been  confined  so 
far  to  the  Provinces  of  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  Alajuela,  but  this  year 
it  will  be  extended  to  include  San  Jos4  and  Guanacaste.  The  results 
for  the  year  1925  were  as  follows: 


Province 

Land  1 
cultivated 

1 

Kitchen  1 
gardens 
registered 

Value  of 
produce 

Cartago _ 

Square 
meters 
130,  529 
85,  084 
242,  997 

551 

Colones 

8,  020.  00 

Heredia _ 

487 

i,  083.  85 
8,  174.  25 

Alajuela _ _ 

794 

ECUADOR 

Secondary  school  reform. — In  accordance  with  the  new  organic 
law  for  secondary  education,  the  latter  will  “comprise  seven  years  of 
study,  divided  into  two  periods;  the  first  five  years  of  the  course  will 
consist  of  a  general  cultural  education,  and  the  last  two  years  will  be 
devoted  to  preparation  for  higher  education.”  Students  finishing 
satisfactorily  studies  in  the  first  five  years  will  be  granted  the  “bach¬ 
elor’s”  diploma;  and  students  completing  in  addition  the  last  two 
years  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  “bachelor  of  physical-mathe¬ 
matical  sciences,”  of  physical-natural  sciences,  or  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  Technical  Council  of  Secondary  Education  has  been  created, 
“composed  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  chairman,  a 
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technical  specialist,  and  a  secondary  school  principal  or  teacher." 
This  council  will  draw  up  the  general  regulations  and  courses  of 
.  study  and  perform  other  important  duties. 

HAITI 

Increase  of  educational  facilities. — During  the  month  of 
December  last  three  educational  institutions  were  completed  in  the 
Republic,  providing  for  750  additional  students.  One  was  the  Sis¬ 
ters’  school  at  Cape  Haitien,  providing  classroom  space  for  300  stu¬ 
dents.  The  second  was  the  addition  to  the  Sisters’  school  at  Port  de 
Paix,  making  available  additional  space  for  200  students,  while  the 
third  was  an  addition  to  the  Brothers’  school  at  J6r6mie,  providing 
space  for  250  students.  At  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
new  equipment  for  the  sheet-metal  shop  and  foi^e  shop  was  installed 
during  the  month  of  December  and  classes  started  in  both  these 
courses. 

Compulsory  school  attendance. — Following  instructions  issued 
to  local  officials  by  the  central  Government,  all  children  playing  in  the 
streets  or  parks  during  school  hours  are  to  be  taken  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace  and  their  parents  summoned  and  warned.  Fines  and 
commitment  to  the  correctional  school  are  provided  for  repeated 
offenses. 

HONDLTIAS 

Public  instruction. — The  President  in  his  message  read  before 
Congress  on  January  1,  1926,  gave  the  following  facts  on  public 
instruction  in  1925: 

In  spite  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  987  schools  were  open,  of 
which  577  were  city  and  410  rural  schools.  The  school  census  showed  78,857 
children,  of  whom  43,296  were  boys  and  35,561  girls. 

The  practical  and  scientific  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  eotrusted  by  the 
Government  to  Sefior  Manuel  M.  Garcia,  who  has  accepted  in  the  Birichiche 
School  17  young  Indians  of  the  Department  of  Gracias,  the  complement  of  40  to 
be  made  up  from  candidates  from  the  Departments  of  IntibucA  and  La  Faz. 

School  for  illiterates. — The  press  reports  that  an  evening  school 
for  illiterates  is  now  open  in  Comayaguela  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Renovacibn  Society.  There  are  28  pupils,  of  whom  20  were  com¬ 
pletely  illiterate,  the  remaining  8  having  a  very  scant  knowledge  of 
primary  subjects. 

.  MEXICO 

University  interchange. — On  January  8  Dr.  Walter  Williams, 
dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  began 
a  course  of  12  lectures  on  journalism  in  the  University  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  City.  Much  favorable  comment  was  given  to  these  lectures, 
which  covered  many  aspects  of  the  subject,  one  being  devoted,  by 
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request,  to  the  topic  of  women  as  journalists.  At  a  dinner  giv^en  in 
honor  of  Doctor  Williams  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Pnmeda,  rector  (president) 
of  the  imiversity,  the  host  proposed  that  the  imiversity  and  the 
journalists  of  Mexico  should  imite  to  found  a  school  of  journalism. 

After  the  return  of  Doctor  Williams,  Dr.  Jos6  Manuel  Puig  Casau- 
ranc,  Secretary  of  Public  Education  and  formerly  a  journalist,  will 
give  a  series  of  addresses  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  afterwards 
visiting  other  universities  and  lecturing  on  various  aspects  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Mexican  life. 

Doctor  Adler  and  Doctor  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University,  have 
also  been  invited  to  give  brief  courses  at  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Course  for  Mexican  teachers  in  the  United  States. — A  group 
of  distinguished  teachers  from  the  secondary  and  normal  schools  of 
Mexico  came  to  the  United  States  in  January  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  American  methods  of  secondary  education.  They  took  a 
six-weeks  course  of  study,  specially  arranged  for  them  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  consulted  leading  secondary 
school  specialists,  and  visited  many  important  schools.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  Washington.  Upon  their  return  to  Mexico  these 
teachers  will  assist  in  reorganizing  the  secondary  school  system  of 
their  country. 

NICARAGUA 

Western  Institute  for  Boys. — A  contract  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Seflor  Abraham  Paguaga  for  the  management  of  the 
Western  Institute  for  Boys  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
November  14,  1925.  This  contract,  approved  by  President  Sol6r- 
zano  May  1,  1925,  provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay  a  subsidy 
of  750  c6rdobas  monthly  for  20  day  and  40  boarding  scholarships 
for  poor  boys  under  14  years  of  age  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  have  completed  the  primary  grades.  Sefior  Paguaga 
is  to  engage  and  pay  the  staff  of  teachers,  and  pay  the  maintenance 
and  service  costs,  but  will  receive  the  registration,  examination,  and 
tuition  fees  of  boarding  and  day  pupils. 

Establishment  of  a  kindergarten. — A  model  Montessori  school 
has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Managua  in  accordance  with  the 
most  progressive  ideas.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  this  kindergarten 
is  Sefiora  Josef  a  T.  de  Aguirre,  who  will  also  undertake  to  train  15 
kindergarten  teachers  every  two  years,  with  a  view  to  extending  this 
branch  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

PARAGUAY 

School  of  mechanics. — A  school  workshop  has  been  created  for 
mechanics  annexed  to  the  Arsenal  and  under  the  dependency  of  that 
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institution.  Instruction  in  mechanics  and  carpentry  will  be  given 
free  in  this  school. 

School  for  orphans. — On  January  6  a  philanthropic  society 
called  Juventvd  Antonina  opened  a  school  for  orphan  children  in 
iVsuncidn.  Although  it  commenced  in  a  very  modest  way,  this  school 
has  at  present  accommodations  for  200  children.  The  program  of 
studies  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  children  admitted  to  this  school  are  orphans  and  there¬ 
fore  lack  home  care,  special  attention  will  he  given  to  their  moral 
training. 

PERU 

Shower  baths  in  school  buildings. — Congress  passed  a  law 
on  October  9,  1925,  making  it  obligatory  to  install  shower  baths  in 
all  buildings  destined  for  school  uses,  as  part  of  the  regular  school 
equipment. 

New  building  for  School  of  Engineering. — In  accordance 
wdth  an  Executive  order  of  November  20,  1925,  a  committee  has 
been  created,  composed  of  the  Director  of  Promotion,  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  to 
select  a  site  for  the  new  building  for  that  school  in  Lima.  This 
committee  will  also  draft  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  school 
building. 

URUGUAY 


Regul.\tions  governing  the  practice  of  dentistry. — The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  regulations  governing  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  Uruguay  by  graduates  of  foreign  universities 
as  promulgated  by  the  National  Administration  Council  on  January 
2,  1926; 

In  order  that  diplomas  issued  by  foreign  schools  and  universities  be  valid  in 
Uruguay  they  must  be  indorsed  by  the  council  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 
It  is  required  that  diplomas  presented  for  indorsement  be  legalized  by  the 
Uruguayan  consul  or  diplomatic  representative  resident  in  the  country  in  which 
the  diploma  is  issued.  The  applicant  must  furthermore  furnish  a  certificate 
of  good  professional  conduct  issued  by  competent  authorities  of  his  own  country, 
also  submitting  to  a  general  examination.  All  diplomas  written  in  a  foreign 
language  must  be  presented  with  a  Spanish  translation  made  by  a  licensed 
national  translator.  Every  applicant  shall  pay  the  University  Treasury  the 
sum  of  500  pesos  Uruguayan  gold.  Diplomas  of  foreign  universities  shall  not 
be  admitted  in  cases  where  such  universities  do  not  reciprocate  in  respect  to 
diplomas  issued  by  the  universities  of  Uruguay,  except  in  the  case  of  diplomas 
issued  to  Uruguayan  citizens. 

Esperanto  C!ongress. — ^On  January  2, 1926,  the  first  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Esperanto  w'as  opened  in  Montevideo.  A  large 
number  of  delegates  from  various  countries,  representing  in  all  60 
organizations,  ■were  present. 
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VENE7XELA 

New  schools  to  be  opened. — In  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
December  18,  1925,  tw'o  graded  primary  schools  will  be  established 
in  the  city  of  Pregonero,  State  of  Tdchira,  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls.  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  provides  for  the 
organization  of  10  public  schools  to  be  located  in  various  sections 
of  the  districts  of  Jauregui  and  Uribante  in  the  above-mentioned 
State. 


CHILE 


Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Labor  Congress. — The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary"  of  the  Social  Labor  Congress  was  celebrated  in 
Santiago  last  December,  delegations  from  almost  all  the  labor  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  country  being  present.  The  occasion  was  important, 
says  El  Mercurio,  because  the  Congress  has  had  to  do  wdth  all  the 
chief  events  in  the  cultural  progress  of  Chilean  labor. 

Chilean  Labor  Federation. — At  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Chilean  Labor  Federation,  Seftor  Luis  V.  Cruz,  who  is  secretary 
general  of  the  executive  committee,  reported  that  the  Federation  at 
present  consists  of  seven  provincial  branches  with  a  total  of  109 
federated  councils  and  nine  unions  not  attached  to  councils. 

CUBA 

Employment  of  women. — An  Executive  decree  published  in  the 
Gaceta  OJicial  of  November  19,  1925,  and  effective  60  days  after  its 
publication,  regulates  the  employment  of  women  in  the  following 
manner: 

Owners  and  proprietors  of  establishments  dealing  exelusively  in  articles  of 
feminine  apparel  or  use  are  obliged  to  employ  women  in  all  positions  where  there 
U  direct  contact  with  the  public;  this  ruling  applies  also  to  general  stores,  in  the 
sections  where  women’s  apparel  is  sold.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  such 
establishments  as  drug  stores,  flower  shops,  candy  and  stationery  stores,  theaters, 
and  moving-picture  places  where  there  are  positions  that  could  be  occupied  by 
women  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  shall  be  women.  All  establishments 
employing  women  are  obliged  to  provide  chairs  for  their  use  when  their  duties 
permit  them  to  rest.  A  dressing  and  rest  room  must  also  be  provided  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women  employees.  Where  married  women  are  employed 
those  having  nursing  infants  shall  be  accorded  half  an  hour  twice  a  day  to  attend 
to  their  babies,  l)eside8  the  regular  rest  period. 
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ECUADOR 

Labor  Congress. — Last  December  the  organizing  committee  of 
the  Labor  Congress,  which  will  hold  its  opening  session  in  the  city 
of  Quito  on  May  24,  1926,  appointed  the  following  officers:  President 
of  the  congress,  Seiior  Segundo  Cisneros;  vice  president,  Seflor  Carlos 
Mosquera;  secretary,  Seflor  Manuel  Rumazo;  and  treasurer,  Seflor 
Luis  Molina. 

GUATEMALA 

Labor  Bureau  mediates  in  bakers’  controversy. — One  of  the 
first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  created  by  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  of  December  5,  1925,  was  mediation  in  the  controversy 
between  proprietors  of  bakeries  and  the  bakers’  union.  The  Labor 
Bureau  invited  representatives  of  both  oi^anizations  to  attend  a 
meeting  held  December  28  for  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  condi¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  bakers’  union  to  the  Ministry  of  Promotion 
on  October  28,  1925. 


ARGENTINA 


Vacation  camps. — By  the  first  of  the  year  two  additional  vacation 
colonies  or  day  camps  had  been  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Play¬ 
grounds  in  Palermo  Gardens  and  Parque  Saavedra  for  the  children  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin  mentioned  the 
reopening  of  the  first  two  vacation  colonies  which  since  1920  have 
provided  supervised  play,  study,  and  nutritious  meals  during  3 
months  to  large  groups  of  children*  below  normal  in  health.  The 
Palermo  Gardens  colony  is  equipped  to  care  for  a  group  of  800 
children,  three  such  groups  being  cared  for  in  a  season. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has  resolved  to  open  a  seaside 
vacation  camp  for  which  Provincial  School  No.  1,  of  Mar  del  Plata, 
will  probably  be  used  to  house  200  children,  including  girls  from  8 
to  12  and  boys  from  8  to  10,  who  will  be  taken  from  the  Buenos 
Aires  schools  for  children  below  normal  in  health. 

Modified  milk  laboratory. — The  modified  milk  laboratory  in 
the  Children’s  Hospital  of  Buenos  Aires  was  formally  opened  last 
December.  The  director  of  the  hospital  and  the  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  explained  the  processes  of  milk  modifica¬ 
tion  and  the  necessity  of  the  proper  preparation  of  milk  to  save  the 
lives  of  babies. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
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Review  of  National  Council  of  Women. — The  Pan  American 
Union  has  received  with  much  pleasure  the  Review  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  gives  reports  of  the 
activities  of  tliis  organization  and  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
council  and  its  committees.  The  reports  show  the  wide  activity  of 
this  organization,  which  accomplishes  much  for  peace,  education,  and 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 


Red  Cross  notes. — On  December  19,  1925,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
founded  a  branch  in  Coeducational  School  No.  2  of  the  fifteenth 
district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Cameiro 
Leio,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Federal  District;  Dr.  A. 
Ferreira  do  Amaral,  president  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  and  other 
officers  of  that  association.  The  program  was  opened  with  the 
National  Red  Cross  hymn,  followed  by  addresses  by  the  president 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  others,  including  Dr.  Cameiro  Leao,  who 
presented  a  flag  to  the  new  chapter. 

A  class  of  nurses  from  the  Red  Cross  School  of  Nursing  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  graduated  the  middle  of  December  and  thereafter 
registration  was  opened  for  candidates  for  the  nursing  course  of  the 
present  year. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  on  December  14,  1925, 
new  officers  of  the  National  association  were  elected  for  the  period 
1926-28  as  follows;  President,  Marcchal  Dr.  A.  Ferreiro  do  Amaral; 
first  vice  president,  Commendador  Carlos  Pereira  Leal;  second  vice 
president,  Conde  de  Affonso  Celso;  third  vice  president,  Conde  de 
Paulo  Frontin;  fourth  vice  president.  Dr.  de  Paiva;  fifth  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Carlos  Sampaio;  and  secretary  general.  Dr.  Getulio  dos 
Ramos. 

The  officers  of  the  women’s  committee  are;  President,  Isabel 
Chermont;  vice  president,  Condessa  Souza  Dannas;  second  vice 
president,  Blanca  Caldeira  de  Barros;  first  secretary,  Maria  Eugenia 
Celso  Cameira  de  Mendonfa;  second  secretary,  Antoinietta  Faustino; 
first  treasurer,  Idalia  de  Araujo  Porto  Alegre;  second  treasurer, 
Julia  G.  Magalhaes,  and  secretary  of  the  junior  section,  Alice 
Sarthou. 

Mello  Mattos  Children’s  Home. — The  Mello  Mattos  Children’s 
Home  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  December 
26,  1925.  This  institution  was  created  for  the  care  of  abandoned 
children  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  When  the  anniversary  exercises  were 
over  the  guests  attended  the  opening  of  the  Clarisse  Indio  do  Brasil 
Day  Nursery. 

84469— 26t— Bull.  4 - 8 
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CHILE 

CiTV  PI.ANNING, — A  commission,  consisting  of  the  architect  at¬ 
tached  to  the  General  Health  Bureau,  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Social  Welfare,  and  an  engineer  or  architect 
designated  by  the  municipal  intendant,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Hygiene,  Assistance,  and  Social  Welfare  to  present  a 
project  for  zoning  the  city  of  Santiago  as  to  sites  for  cheap  but 
sanitary  dwellings  and  the  suburban  location  of  housing  develop¬ 
ments  for  workers.  The  commission  was  also  to  list  vacant  city  lots, 
insanitary  tenements,  and  unutilized  Government  or  municipal 
property.  All  these  facts  will  later  be  made  use  of  in  forming  a 
complete  plan  for  the  sanitation  and  beautification  of  the  city. 

COLOMBIA 

Obligatory  medical  examination  for  domestics.  —The  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Bogota  has  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  domestics 
seeking  employment  in  private  homes  to  submit  to  a  medical  exami¬ 
nation  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  free  from  all  contagious 
diseases. 

Rockefeller  Institute  scholarships. — In  accord  with  the 
contract  between  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  extending  the  service  of  this  organization  to  the  Colombian 
nation  in  the  campaign  against  hookworm  for  five  more  years,  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  offered  to  pay  for  three,  fellowships  for 
Colombian  students  in  two  imiversities  of  the  United  States.  These 
students,  once  they  have  completed  the  course,  will  return  to 
Colombia  and  serve  the  Government  for  two  years  as  directors  of 
the  new  sanitary  divisions,  which  are  to  be  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  The  Government  has 
designated  the  following  to  receive  these  fellowships:  Dr.  Luis 
Patiflo  Camargo,  who  will  study  epidemiology;  Dr.  Vicente  Medina, 
engineer,  who  will  study  sanitary  engineering;  and  Dr.  Luis  Concha, 
attorney,  who  will  specialize  in  vital  statistics. 

COSTA  RICA 

Animal  Day. — The  San  Jos6  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals 
held  a  competition  on  December  25,  1925,  for  the  best-kept  draught 
animals,  ^fior  Tom4s  Povedano  gave  a  short  address  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regard  for  the  well-being  of  animals  as  an  evidence  of 
civilization. 

Bureau  of  Health. — The  Bureau  of  Health  of  San  Jos6  recently 
advertised  in  the  press  its  desire  for  the  cooperation  of  citizens  in 
the  reporting  of  insanitary  conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
placed  in  drug  stores  postal  cards  which  may  be  sent  free  to  the 
bureau  to  report  poor  ventilation,  sale  of  insanitary  food,  unrepaired 
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houses,  faulty  toilets,  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes  and  flies, 
improperly  covered  garbage  and  other  insanitary  conditions. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Health  campaign. — The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sanitation,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Director  of  the  Medical  Police  Corps  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  returned  recently  to  Santo  Domingo  from  a  trip  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Cibao  on  work  connected  with  extending 
the  sanitary  campaign  to  the  eastern  and  northern  sections  of  the 
Republic.  Sanitary  corps  have  been  organized  in  the  communes 
of  Bonao,  Moca,  and  Pimentel.  These  make  in  all  ten  sanitary 
corps  established  through  the  Republic,  while  three  more  will  soon 
be  organized.  All  these  sanitary  corps  are  provided  with  equipment 
and  materials  necessary  for  combating  hookworm,  as  well  as  typhus  in 
sections  where  this  latter  disease  is  endemic. 

ECUADOR 

Medical  service  for  children. — A  free  medical  service  for  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  established  in  Quito.  In  order  that  as  many  children 
as  possible  may  profit  by  this  important  health  measure  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  has  asked  the  civil  authorities  and  the  parish 
priests  to  use  their  influence  among  the  working  classes  to  persuade 
parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  offered  by  this  service,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  do  much  toward  decreasing  infant  mortality. 

GUATEMALA 

Children’s  Day  in  the  National  Orphan  Asylum. — The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  celebration  was  hold  on  Christmas  in  the  National  Orphan 
Asylum  of  Guatemala  City.  After  a  program,  which  included  the 
reading  of  the  decree  establishing  the  annual  observance  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  on  Christmas,  songs  and  recitations  by  the  children  and 
selections  played  by  the  army  and  the  asylum  bands,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  asylum  led  the  guests  on  a  trip  of  inspection  over  the 
building,  where  they  viewed  the  new  vocational  training  shops,  the 
gymnasium,  baths,  swimming  pool  and  recent  general  improvements. 
Announcement  was  also  made  of  the  awards  to  the  200  contestants 
given  in  the  better-baby  contest  for  children  from  6  months  to  3  years 
of  age,  judged  according  to  age  classes.  The  prize  fund  of  16,000 
pesos  provided  by  governmental  decree  of  October  22,  1925,  was 
increased  by  the  gift  of  3,000  pesos  by  President  Orellana,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  A  sum  of 
money  was  presented  by  the  American  Minister  to  the  orphans  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  last  year  in  Guatemala,  where  she 
bad  made  many  friends. 
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MEXICO 

Education  and  trades  for  women  suffering  from  venereal 
DISEASE. — Of  all  the  many  beneficent  initiatives  of  the  Mexican 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  perhaps  none  is  more  laudable  than  the 
change  in  the  r6gime  of  Morelos  Hospital  in  Mexico  City,  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  women  suffering  from  venereal  disease.  While  for¬ 
merly  the  600  patients  were  given  excellent  treatment  and  care, 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  idle.  Last  year,  however,  workshops 
were  equipped  at  a  cost  of  20,000  pesos  and  classes  started.  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  knitting  hosiery  and  other  articles  was  installed,  while 
dressmaking,  machine  embroidery,  toy  making,  and  other  trades 
are  taught.  Classes  are  also  given  in  elementary  subjects,  and  in 
painting,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  plan.  By  the  time 
she  leaves  the  hospital  each  patient  is  expected  to  have  learned  a 
trade  adequate  for  her  support,  and  she  is  allowed  to  take  with  her 
the  clothing  she  has  made  while  in  the  hospital.  It  is  stated  that  the 
patients  are  now  loath  to  be  dismissed.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
hospital.  The  writer  of  tliis  brief  note  recalls  the  spotless  neatness 
of  the  building,  and  the  evident  devotion  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Ortiz,  the 
director.  Seflorita  Luz  Vera,  a  well-known  educator,  has  charge  of 
the  classes. 

Red  Cross  relief. — Under  the  direction  of  Sefior  Bernardo  Cobos 
four  Red  Cross  brigades  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  assistants  left  Mexico 
City  on  January  13  to  aid  the  sufferers  from  the  disastrous  floods  in 
the  State  of  Nayarit,  wliich  were  reported  to  have  made  10,000  per¬ 
sons  homeless,  while  several  hundreds  perished. 

PARAGUAY 

New  dispensary  to  be  estabushed. — The  National  Association 
of  Womens’  Charities  proposes  to  establish  and  maintain  in  Asun- 
ci6n  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  patients,  and  with 
this  purpose  in  view  has  purchased  a  house  in  that  city.  Full  details 
are  not  yet  available,. but  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  soon  be  put 
into  effect. 

PERU 

Employers’  liability. — In  order  to  assist  employers  of  labor  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  law  No.  1378,  which  is  the  employers’ 
liability  act,  the  International  Insurance  Co.  of  Peru  has  opened  a 
labor  accident  insurance  section.  To  meet  further  requirements  with 
respect  to  labor  accidents  the  company  has  under  organization  a 
medical  department  which  will  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  well- 
known  physicians,  dentists,  and  pharmacists. 

National  antivenereal  conference. — A  decree  of  December 
9,  1925,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  organize  a 
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national  antivenereal  conference  to  study  the  problem  of  social  dis¬ 
eases  and  prepare  a  campaign  against  this  menace  to  the  public 
welfare.  Tmis  committee  will  prepare  the  program  and  regulations 
for  the  above-mentioned  conference. 

SALVADOR 


Capital’s  street-cleaning  department. — Due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Salvadorean  Minister  to  Belgium,  Dr.  Arturo  Arguello  Loucel,  a 
new  public  street-cleaning  department  has  been  put  into  operation 
in  San  Salvador  wdth  equipment  ordered  from  Antw'erp.  The 
equipment  includes  2  garbage  and  waste  carts  to  be  drawn  either  by 
tractors  or  animals,  2  tractors,  and  2  sprinklers. 

Regulations  for  the  better-baby  competition. — The  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  annual  better-baby  competition  held  in  Salvador  on 
December  25  of  each  year  are  given  in  the  Diario  Ofidal  of  October 
17,  1925.  A  permanent  commission  is  established  to  manage  the 
competitions,  organize  local  branch  committees  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  Salvadorean  inhabitants  in  these  competitions,  which 
tend  to  spread  knowledge  of  health  standards  and  infant  welfare  to 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generations. 

URUGUAY 

Police  pension  law. — A  law  published  in  the  Diario  Ofidal  of 
November  5,  1925,  establishes  the  conditions  under  which  members 
of  the  police  force  shall  be  retired  and  pensioned.  According  to 
this  law  members  of  the  police  force  wno  are  incapacitated  for 
service  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  55  years  may  retire  and 
receive  a  pension.  The  amount  of  the  pension  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  length  of  service  and  reason  for  retirement,  nut  no 
pension  will  be  less  than  120  pesos  a  year. 

Postage  exemption  for  prohibition  literature. — All  official 
correspondence  of  the  National  League  Against  Alcoholism,  as  also 
the  printed  matter  and  the  bulletin  of  this  organization,  entitled  El 
I  Lazo  Blanco,  sent  by  mail  for  propaganda  purposes,  have  been 
declared  exempt  from  postage  through  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 


VENEZUELA 

Publication  on  hygiene. — Under  the  title  of  The  Health  Book 
{El  Libro  de  Sanidad)  a  publication  has  been  put  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Healtn  containing  various  official  regulations  on 
nygiene  and  articles  on  the  prevention  of  disease.  This  book  should 
be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  public  because  of  its  instructions 
on  hygienic  and  healthful  livii^. 

Sanitary  regulations. — order  to  promote  and  improve 
public  health  by  checking  diseases  transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  the 
Government  issued  a  decree  on  December  22,  1925,  requiring  all 
industries  having  pools  or  deposits  of  water  to  have  them  covered 
or  closed  in  some  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes 
therein.  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  obliges  all  proprietors  of 
bathing  places  where  suits  are  rented  to  the  public  to  nave  these 
bathing  suits  disinfected  every  time  they  are  used. 


COLOMBIA 


Centennial  celebration. — Congress  has  declared  May  28,  1927, 
to  be  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Pedro  Justo  Berrio,  patriot  and  statesman.  An  appropriation  of 
30,000  pesos  has  been  made  by  Congress  to  erect  monuments  in  the 
cities  of  Medellin  and  Santa  Rosa  de  Osos  to  commemorate  this 
important  event. 

CUBA 

English-speaking  policemen  in  Habana. — Of  particular  interest 
to  visitors  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  is  the  organization  of  a 
fecial  squad  of  English-speaking  poUcemen  in  the  city  of  Habana. 
The  meinbers  of  this  squaa  are  on  duty  at  various  points  of  the  city, 
especially  the  wharves,  and  are  easily  identified  by  their  blue  uniforms 
and  white  and  blue  helmets.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  policemen  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  automobile  fares,  give  information  about  hotel 
rates  and  theaters,  and  render  all  possible  assistance  to  visitors. 

Delegate  to  International  American  Conference. — Dr. 
Antonio  S4nchez  de  Bustamante,  a  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  has  been  mipointed  chief  of  the  Cuban  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which 
will  meet  in  Habana  in  January,  1928. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemalan  artist  exhibits  in  Paris. — Word  has  been  received 
from  Paris  that  the  exhibition  of  paintings  of  Guatemalan  subjects 
by  the  Guatemalan  artist  Humberto  Garavito  has  met  with  much 
favorable  comment  by  the  French  art  critics. 

PANAMA 


Fund  for  BolIvar  monument. — Last  January  word  was  received 
in  Panama  City  that  the  Cuban  Congress  has  passed  favorably  on  a 
request  by  President  Machado  for  the  appropriation  of  $20,000 
toward  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  Sim6n  Bolivar  in  Panama 
City. 

Honors  in  memory  of  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena. — In  recognition  of 
the  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena,  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  recently  appointed  a  committee  of  six,  as  provided  in 
the  decree  of  September  30, 1920,  to  collect  and  publish  tne  works  of 
this  distinguished  author,  jurist,  magistrate,  and  patriot,  and  to  hold 
a  competition  for  the  painting  of  his  portrait,  which  is  to  be  hung  in 
the  hml  of  the  National  Assembly.  Doctor  Arosemena’s  works  are 
to  be  printed  in  time  for  the  Centenary  of  the  Congress  of  Bolivar, 
forming  part  of  the  library  of  national  authors  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1926 


Subject 

Date 

Author 

BOUVIA 

1924 

Financing  of  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  Railway,  law  of 
Nov.  18,  1925. 

Dec.  4 

Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  La  Paz. 

Exportation  of  Bolivian  vegetable  products . 

Dec.  7 

Do. 

The  importation  of  merchandise  by  parcels  post  subject  to  new 
regulations,  decree  of  Dec.  11,  1925. 

Dec.  16 

Do. 

BRAZIL 

Second  National  Congress  of  Oils,  will  be  held  in  Sao  Paulo, 
September,  1926. 

Dec.  11 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

October  imports  at  Bahia . 

Dec.  14 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  in 
charge,  at  Bahia. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during  August  and  September, 
1925. 

Dec.  15 

Rudolf  Cabn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  1921-25  Brazilian  cotton  crop . 

Dec.  16 

Do. 

Coal  imports  for  October,  1925 . 

iDec.  19 

Do. 

The  market  for  American  apples  at  Bahia . 

Dec.  22 

Howard  Donovan. 

1926  budget  for  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  approved . 

...do _ 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Porto  Alegre. 

Market  for  American  fruit  in  Porto  Alegre . 

Erection  of  immigrant  receiving  station  at  Bahia . 

Dec.  23 
...do _ 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan. 

November  imports  at  Bahia . 

New  mining  operations  in  the  State  of  Bahia _ 

Deciared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  dis¬ 
trict  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  calendar  year  1925. 

Bahia  commerce  during  December,  1925 . . 

The  Pernambuco  census  of  1925 . . . . 


Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of 
December,  1925. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commercial  market  during 
November,  1925. 

Crop  prospects  and  weather  conditions  in  Brazil  during  the 
first  10  days  of  January. 

CHILE 

Risumt  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  Valparaiso  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1925. 

Chile’s  deficit  lor  1926 . 

On  Dec.  21,  1925  the  Minister  of  Finance  Issued  a  decree-law 
making  an  addition  to  article  38  of  the  general  banking  law. 


A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

A.  Oaulin. 


Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


C.  F.  Deicbman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 


Purchase  of  the  Banco  Industrial  de  Cartagena  by  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

New  regulations  regarding  importation  of  transformed  milk 
into  Colombia. 

Colombian  budget  for  1928 . 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Cartagena,  during 
the  year  1925. 

Crop  and  product  movements  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1925 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Barranquilla,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1924 
and  1925. 

Review  of  general  business  conditions  in  Santa  Marta  for  the 
yev  1925. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 

Proposed  highway  construction  in  Colombia . 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Alfred  Tbeo.  Burri,  consul  at 
Barrenquilla. 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri. 

Lester  L.  Schnare. 

Do. 

,  Alfred  Theo.  Burri. 


Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

Lester  L.  Schnare. 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri. 


K^ew  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  Port  Limon  dis¬ 
trict,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1925. 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 
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Reports  received  to  February  16,  1926 — Continued 


Subject 


Author 


CUBA 

Establishment  of  modern  bread-making  plant  at  Holguin . 

Coal  trade  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1925 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1925 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31, 1925. 

Crop  and  product  movement  at  ports  of  Nuevitas  and  Puerto 
Tarafa,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Matansas,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1925,  with  particular  reference  to  the  sugar 
industry. 

Economic  conditions  of  Isle  of  Pines,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1925. 

Parcel  post  imports  into  Cuba,  fiscal  year  1922-23  and  1923-24. 

Declared  export  return  from  Antilla  for  1924  and  1925 . 

ReWew  of  toe  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba . 

Consolidated  statement  of  declared  exports  from  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  for  1925. 

Marble  of  the  Isle  of  Pines . 

December,  1925  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Bids  for  construction  of  Cuban  Congressional  Palace . . 


Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antilla.  nj 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  ati 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  | 

Do.  j 

Do.  I 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas.  ^ 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  consol 
at  Matanxas. 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consai 
at  Nueva  Oerona.  m 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  conssi 
general  at  Habana.  g 

Horace  J.  Dickinson.  .J 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst.  ^ 

Do.  £ 

Sheridan  Talbott.  I 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst.  i 

Do.  I 


DOmMlCAN  BIFUBUC 

Declared  exports  of  Santo  Domingo  consular  district,  for 
c^endar  year  1925. 

Crop  and  product  movements,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1925 _ 

Commerce  and  industries,  last  quarter  of  1925 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Plata  district, 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 


James  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  consol 
at  Santo  Domingo.  d 

Do.  .1 

Do.  ^ 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  it 
Puerto  Plata.  ^ 


Winthrra  R.  Scott,  consul  it 
Cape  Haitlen.  ^ 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries.  Cape  Haitien  district, 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 


Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  it 
Port  au  Prince.  d 


Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti 


H.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Pa» 
ama  City. 

William  P.  Robertson,  vies 
consul  at  Colon. 


December  report  on  general  conditions . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Colon  district,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31, 1925. 


UBUOUAT 


O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  it 
Montevideo. 

Do.  a 

Do.  1 


Regulations  governing  the  admission  to  the  practice  of  dentis¬ 
try  in  Uruguay  of  graduates  of  foreign  universities. 

Charges  on  merchandise  in  transit  through  Montevideo. 
Mean  annual  temperature  and  rainfall  in  Montevideo  in  1925, 
as  compared  with  the  averages  for  1901  to  1920. 

New  fioating  dry  dock  for  Montevideo... . . . . 

Proposed  national  road  congress  in  Montevideo . . 


Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consu  si 
Maracaibo.  ^ 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  oonMl 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  coma 
at  La  Gualra.  I 


The  dairy  Industry  of  the  Maracaibo  consular  district . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cabello  con¬ 
sular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1925. 

Venexuelan  cacao  outlook  for  1926.. . 


Date 

1925 

Dec. 

29  ' 

Dec. 

31 

...do. 

...do. 

... 

...do. 

... 

1926 

Jan. 

2  1 

1  Jan. 

{  Jan. 

13  1 

1  Jan. 

18 

^an. 

19 

I  Jan. 

21  1 

Jan. 

24  ; 

Jan. 

27  1 

Jan. 

30 

1 

'  Jan. 

2  i 

i^.do. 

1  Jan. 

5 

1  Jan. 

1 

15 

1925 

'  Dec. 

31 

1 

I  1926  i 

.|  Jan. 

25  1 

.;  Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

i 

16 

'  Jan. 

4  1 

.;  Jan. 

5 

!...do 

■"1 

.IJan. 

11  1 

.|  Jan. 

14  1 

1925 

.1  Dec. 

29  ’ 

;  Jan. 

16 

.  Jan. 

1 

27 

